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ROOT SERVICE 


Prompt From CHICAGO 


Nineteen-forty-two will be 


Service EVENTFUL 


HONEY CONTAINERS All of us may be certain—food prod- 


ucts will be wanted. Honey, best of all 








foods, will be in demand and at higher 


Labels, Cartons, etc. prices, too. 
° ° Beekeepers ay add atl to the 
Fine stock of bee supplies. stores of heaith-giving foods. The 


world wants abundant production of 
good foods. 


Free parking. Let us keep beekeeping—honey produc- 

tion—on a strong, sound basis. Root 
Quality supplies with correct lasting 
qualities will serve you best. 


The A | Root Compan Let us see your list of supplies needed 
© ° We are glad to give quotations. 


516 Main Street A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 





Norfolk, Va. 224 West Huron Street 
Prices on Bee Supplies advanced Sept. 1. Chicago, Illinois 
Write for new price, 














MUTH'S WAX RENDERING DEPARTMENT 


& IS ALWAYS BUSY 


Our steam wax presses do perfect work ren- 
dering all the wax from the comb and cap 
pings ... Thousands of beekeepers from all 


over the nation send their combs to MUTH for 
rendering 


Bee SUPPLIES 
THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


HONEY CONTAINERS Pearl and Walnut Cincinnati, Ohio 








LABELS BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


Serving the beekeeping industry for a 
quarter century without bias or prejudice 





i “Th for the th htful.” O 
Get our prices J We tee Gee 
stamp enki ice 
24-hour service St ea Bie 
Both magazines for one year, $1.75. 
BEEKEEPERS ITEM 
A. I. Root Co. of P. O. Box 687 San Antonio. Tex. 
Indianapolis PATENTS & TRADEMARKS 


Williamson & Walton 
121 N. Alabama St. Munsey Building 


Indianapolis Washington, D. C. 





Prices on Bee Supplies advanced Sept. 1. 
Write for new prices. WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 
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\ Beekeepers in many lands have been 
| pleased with this most important tool 
| in Beekeeping. Your Bingham Smok- 


i er is offered for sale by numerous 
Hl dealers. INSIST ON THE BEST! 
| Manufacturers of a complete line of 
Honey Extractors, one for every re- 
quirement. Send for printed matter. 
| 
| 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY 


___ GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














| Write for prices for having 





NOTICE 











TOOT-TOOT-TOOT-TOOT 


Your horn can be made to protect your 

car, tires, etc. Full details on how to 

build this simple protecting device from 

material obtained locally, for only 50 

cents, postpaid. (Full building instruc- 

tions and material, postpaid, only $1.50.) 
Order today. 


M.C.CORD 19808 Kinsman Rd., 








Shaker Heights, O. 








your wax made up or 
outright purchase of 


SCHMIDT'S 
Economy Foundation 


Not excelled for quality, 
strength and workmanship 








Satisfaction Unconditionally Guaranteed 


Oscar H. Schmidt & Sons 


Rt. 4 Bay City, Mich. 


























Honey in the Limelight 


Now that honey is in the limelight the work of the 
American Honey Institute is invaluable. 


Thousands of people who have turned to honey need 
to be educated to its various uses. 


ing in this work and in so doing is safeguarding the very 
foundation of our industry. 


Help yourself by helping the Institute! 
Send contributions to 


cAmerican Honey Institute 


Madison, Wisconsin 


The Institute is help- 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





U. 8S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
Information from Producing Areas, 
(first half of March) 


South Dakota: Bees have come through 
the winter in good condition as the winter 
was mild with little wind, and snow cover 
was light until the close of the period, 
when more fell. Practically all honey has 
been sold. 


Nebraska: Heavy snow has fallen in the 
western part of the State, providing further 
soil moisture, which was already adequate. 
For the State as a whole moisture condi- 
tions are considered the best in 10 years. 
Sweet clover is being plowed up in this 
state also, to permit planting corn or other 
crops. Bees and plant condition are both 
excellent. Beekeepers are turning down 
orders because of insufficient stocks of 
honey. Occasional sales of honey reported, 
ton lot llc, few 60c 1014-12c per lb., small 
pails 1114-12c per Ib. No. 1 White comb, 
$4.80 per case; No. 2, $3.84 per case. 


Michigan: Weather and soil conditions 
are favorable. Bees have had occasional 
flights but considerable snowcover remains 
and it is too early to tell about the condi- 
tion of nectar-bearing plants. A spring 
flood of several days’ duration caused minor 
losses. From the limited examination made, 
colony losses to date are very light but 
many colonies will require feeding. Stocks 
of honey are rapidly being cleaned up. The 
demand for honey is slackening with the 
higher prices, and even those who formerly 
paid higher prices have generally dropped 
back in their offered prices to 10-12c per 
Ib., few small pails 15c per lb. However, 
1 car White reported sold recently at 13c 
per lb. and truck lot at 12c per lb. deliver- 
ed Chicago, cans and cases returned. Many 
beekeepers are endeavoring to buy from 
others to take care of their local orders, 
but usually without success. Orders for 
package bees on the part of commercial 
beekeepers reported numerous, and many 
are evidently eplanning to expand their 
holdings of bees. 

SUMMARY — Temperatures have been 
above normal in the upper Mississippi Val- 
ley eastward, but it was considerably colder 
in the central valleys, the Great Plains, and 
the Northwest. Precipitation has been sub- 
stantial to heavy in the East, with heavy 
snowfall in the middle Atlantic area. Rain 
also fell in the Plains States and in the Ohio 
Valley. Rain is needed, however, over much 
of the Southwest. The weather has been 
sufficiently unfavorable to keep bees in the 
hives a good deal, though when they could 
fly they have been gathering pollen and 
some nectar throughout the central and 
southern portions of the country and over 
the entire Pacific Coast. In many areas 





Three - Banded Italian Bees 
and Queens for 1942 .... 


2 lbs. bees and young laying queen $2.20 
3 Ibs. bees and young laying queen. . 2.80 
SD sicncd ace eebekheneaiceas eis 


10% discount to dealers 


J. P. CORONA 


Box 124 Kenner, La. 


the season appears to be two weeks or more 
later than normal. In the Rio Grande Val- 
ley of Texas the nectar flow from citrus 
trees is reported the heaviest in years and 
good colonies already have 50 to 75 pounds 
of surplus. Orange honey is also coming 
into the hives in Florida. 

Losses in the Mountain States are often 
reported heavy, and in occasional other 
states same heavy losses are reported; but 
in general winter losses so far appear 
lighter than normal, and in New York bees 
have come through in the best shape in 
years. However, reports indicate that over 
a very wide area feeding will be more 
necessary than usual if bees are to sur- 
vive. On March 27 the War Production 
Board issued Amendment No. 2 to General 
Preference Order M-55, providing that bee- 
keepers can secure from any supplier the 
sugar needed for feeding bees “when suffi- 
cient other suitable feed is not available,” 
and that delivery of this sugar to the bee- 
keepers is not charged against the quota of 
the sugar supplier. In order to take ad- 
vantage of this provision, however, the bee- 
keeper is required to certify his need for 
sugar to his supplier in a prescribed form 

Package bee and queen producers in the 
South have been handicapped by the back- 
ward season, which is two weeks or more 
late in most Southern areas. Though de- 
mand for packages is said to be the best on 
record with many package shippers, colo- 
nies have been so late in building up that 
some shippers are declining to accept 
orders for shipment in April because they 
are already booked to capacity. The heavy 
demand for packages, however, is an indi- 
cation which is confirmed by numerous 
reports from different parts of the country 
that many commercial beekeepers are plan- 
ning on increasing their holdings this sea- 
son, while others are planning on making 
the best use of all available equipment 
Other beekeepers are hesitating on expand- 
ing because of the uncertainty of securing 
trucks and tires. Already some beekeep- 
ers are considering the possibility of several 
of them using trucks and other material 
cooperatively for the more efficient utiliza- 


Threé-Banded Italians 


Shipped Fresh From Our Yards 
Within 24 hours after receipt of 
your order. 


Packages with Queens 





2-lb 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-lb 
1-24 $2.50 $3.20 $3.85 $4.45 
25-99 2.35 3.00 3.60 4.15 
100 up 2.20 2.80 3.35 3.85 


Young Laying Queens, 75c; 25 
or more, 70c each; 100 or more, 
65c each. Tested Queens, $1.50. 
Queenless Packages, deduct 
price of queen. 
10% discount after May 15th 


Citronelle Bee Co. 


Citronelie, Ala. 
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tion of the equipment. With many farm- 
ers plowing up sweet clover acreage and re- 
planting to soybeans and flax, beekeepers 
in certain Plains States at least may find 
their bee pasture curtailed. 

Demand for honey was lighter during the 
past two weeks. In some sections retail 
demand has lessened because of consumer 
resistance to the sharply higher prices. 
Stocks of honey continue to approach the 
vanishing point, but numerous carloads or 
carlot equivalents have been sold during 
the past two-week period. Prices tend to 
be slightly lower than two weeks ago. On 
March 26 the War Production Board dis- 
cussed with representatives of the honey 
industry General Preference Order M-118, 
issued that day, limiting the amount of 
honey to be used in manufacturing ice 
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cream, soft drinks, candy, and other prod- 
ucts by firms which did not use honey in 
1941. One provision of the order is that 
any person having an inventory of 1,200 
pounds or more of honey on hand must file 
a report with the WPB within 30 days un- 
less he is a retailer whose stock of honey 
is exclusively in containers of 10 pounds 
or less. In addition, future purchases of 
10,000 pounds or more must be reported to 
the WPB. On the same day a meeting 
with members of the industry was held by 
the Office of Price Administration to dis- 
cuss the effect on the market of the rapid- 
ly rising price levels, the need for placing 
a price ceiling on honey, and the level at 
oy - such a ceiling, if established, should 

~~ No definite announcement was 

, however, regarding a ceiling. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in April we sent the following questions to honey producers: 


1. What is your 


estimate, revised to date, of the amount of last year’s honey crop not yet sold in your 


locality? Give answer in per cent. 


2. At what price has honey been sold or contracted 


for, if any, in large lots (carload or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) ex- 
tracted honey per pound? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 3. What are prices 


when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. 


pails, or other retail 


packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 4. What is 
the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or 


other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? 


(b) comb honey; fancy and No. 1, per sec- 


tion? 5. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one 


word, as slow, fair or rapid. 


6. What is the condition of the honey plants at this time in 
your locality, as compared with the average? 


Give answer in per cent. 7. What is the 


present condition of the colonies, as compared with normal, considering the number and 


age of bees and the supply of stores? 


Give answer in per cent. 


8. What is the per 


cent of winter and spring loss to date (if any) in your locality? The answers returned 


are tabulated as follows: 


1 2 
1941 Large 
Hold- Lots 


Date 
Rec. State Name 

6 SC-Ala. (J. M. Cutts) 

13 S-Ala. (J. C. Dickman) 
13 B.C. (A. W. Finlay) 

9 S-Calif. (L. L. Andrews) 
10 S-Calif. (Geo. Larinan) 
13 C-Calif. (Davis Bros.) 

8 SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adcock) 
10 W-Colo. (R. O. Green) 

6 E-Conn. (Allen Latham) 


VASooo Se 
i) 


16 S-Fla. (C. C. Cook) 08 .60 
9 C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt) 0 57 
6 SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder) 0 081, .60 
13 NC-Ills. (A. L. Kildow) 0 
7 S-Ills. (Carl E. Killion) 0 13 .75 
13 NC-Ind. (T. C. Johnson) 2 60 
7 NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) 5 75 
8 N-Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett) 0 12 75 
13 E-Minn. (Floyd W. Ray) 0 1014 
13 W-Minn. (B.L.Morehouse) 0 1045 72 
13 S-Minn. (J. F. Garner) 0 101% 65 
15 C-Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) 20 10 
10 W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) 0 50 
9 W-N.M.(C.A. Baltzley) 10 09 45 
13 W-N. Y. (Adams & Myers) 0 80 
9 NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) 0 28 .75 
6 C-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) 3 12 85 
6 NW-N.C. (C.S.B’mgarner) 0 75 
6 SE-N.C. (W. J. Martin) 0 .70 
10 C-Ohio (R. D. Hiatt) 5 88 
14 NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 2 80 
8 C-Penn. (Harry Beaver) 5 .65 
9 SE-Penn.(D.C.Gilham) 5 .08 By fo 
16 W-S. C. (E. S. Prevost) 0 75 
8 SE-S. D. (J. F. Norgren) 0 10 .60 
6 C-Tenn. (J.M. Buchanan) 0 
8 E-Tenn. (W. L. Walling) 0 
9 C-Texas (T. A. Bowden) 0 50 
7 S-Texas (J. N. Mayes) 5 40 
9 S-Texas (H. B. Parks) 0 
8 S-Va. (T. C. Asher) 5 56 
: N-W. Va. (W.C.Griffith) 0 

6 SE-Wisc. (N. E. France) 2 


*Chunk Honey, 


To Groc. 
over Ex. Ex. 


4 5 6 7 8 
Condi- Condi- % of 
To Consum. tion of tion Win- 
Comb Ex. Comb Move- Honey of _ ter 
ment Plants Col. Loss 


75 Rapid 100 60 4 
5S Fair 80 60 10 
1.00 Fair 100 100 20 
50 21 Rapid 60 75 15 
62 Rapid 10 90 
75 Rapid 100 90 5 
65 Rapid 100 80 5 
65 Fair 100 100 7 
4.75 1.00 28 Fair 100 100 3 
80 Rapid 125 200 20 
75 Rapid 100 100 3 
.75* .75 1.00* Rapid 100 100 2 
17 Fair 100 110 2 
98 21 Rapid 100 100 2 
3.00 75 18 Rapid 75 90 10 
3.60 85 .20 Rapid 100 100 5 
1.00 Fair 100 90 
Slow 100 90 2 
89 Fair 80 90 3 
82 Rapid 100 100 3 
.20 Fair 90 100 5 
63 .20 Fair 75 75 20 
.70 .20 Fair 70 100 10 
98 Good 125 1 
93 Fair 95 100 10 
1.00 Fair 90 110 3 
.90 25 Slow 100 100 5 
85 .20 Fair 100 90 5 
4.25 1.20 25 Good 90 100 5 
1.13 Fair 95 90 5 
80 Rapid 80 90 1 
4.25 1.00 .25 Rapid 100 100 2 
Slow 100 98 5 
.70 Rapid 100 100 
15 Fair 90 100 
1.00 Fair 100 90 5 
.60 Rapid 50 50 
Rapid 50 50 15 
58 Rapid 90 100 0 
4.00 .70 .25 Fair 90 5 
.60 19 Slow 100 75 2 
Fair 100 0 
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SECTIONS 


4 Things to Remember 


1. Root’s Rounded V-Groove at 
the corners permits folding 
without breaking. 








2. Root’s Dovetailed corners 
hold tight. 


3. Root’s dimensions are exact. 


4. Root’s sections are of fine 
wood—carefully sorted and 
expertly polished. 


Ample stock for Prompt Shipment. 


The A. I. Root Co. of lowa 


Council Bluffs, Iowa 








If You’ve Tried the Rest -- 
Now --BUY THE BEST 


LOTZ SECTIONS! 


A trial will convince you - - 
They’re Perfect in every detail. 


Lotz Sections—with their fine ap- 
pearance, serve a two-fold pur- 
pose, being comb honey’s own 
economical containers. 


INCREASE YOUR PROFITS 


Produce More Comb Honey! 


Send us your orders now! 
We can supply you. 


August Lotz Company 


Boyd, Wisconsin 
Write for our catalog. 











SEE 





Hubbard’s Line of Bee Supplies and Containers 
Before You Purchase Your Yearly Needs. 
If You Haven’t Received Your 1942 Catalog, 
Please Write for Your Free Copy. 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation 


ONSTED 


MICHIGAN 











Get Ready Now for the 1942 Season 


Check your stock of Foundation Frames, Hives, Sections, Tools, Etc. 
It will be to your advantage to buy at this time. 
Good stock of Bee Supplies on hand — Cannot guarantee delivery on 


last minute orders. 


oe Let us quote on your season’s needs. 
Honey prices advancing. 


Bee Supp.ics- 


Get our prices on your beeswax. 


The A. I. Root Co., 12 West 21st Street, New York City 
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KEEP THE BEES FLYING! 





«* ies, 
«a 
4 * NEW YORK 
wi BEEKEEPERS 
ORDER YOUR BEE SUP- 
<4 PLIES NOW. We don’t want 


to say that you won't be 
able to get them later on, but if you 
get them now, you will be sure to have 
them. 

TIN CONTAINERS: Many of our cus- 
tomers are getting their supply of cans 
and pails for next season, and we have 
filled all orders up to this date (January 
10). Like bee supplies, we don’t know 
that you won't be able to get them, but 
if you place your order now, you will 
have them. 

HAVE YOU WAX that you would like 
to have made into Root’s famous Three- 
ply and Single-Ply foundation? Send it 
to us—our proposition will interest you. 
We also buy beeswax. 

HONEY is an important food that will 
do a lot to help win this war. KEEP 
THE BEES FLYING! 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SERVES YOU BEST 











Honey 
Containers 


Both glass and tin in standard 
sizes. Send for prices. 


“ROOT'S” 
Bee Supplies 


Buy now for next season. 


Beeswax 


Wanted 


Let us quote you prices. 


M. H. Hunt & Son 


510 N. Cedar St. Lansing, Mich. 












THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


Send your cappings and old comb to MUTH for rendering into beeswax. 
Pearl and Walnut 


Cincinnati. Ohio 





: GLASSWARE... 
BEE SUPPLIES 
At factory prices. Write for quo- 
tations. Will accept honey and 
wax as payment. 


ALEXANDER CO., 819 Reynolds Rd., Rt. 3, Toledo, Ohio 


HONEY and WAX WANTED 
All grades in carloads or less. 
Send sample, quote lowest CASH 
= State how much each 

ind. 











and selling of honey. 


—SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


Address— 





a 


2 Years*1.50 


American Bee Journal—monthly: published 
and edited by beekeepers for beekeepers. 
Full of pictures and tips on care of bees 


$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U. S. and Can- 
ada. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, both magazines, ONE YEAR, $1.60. 
This offer good only in the United States. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 


AMERICAN 
Bre Jor RNAI 


AMERICAN 
Bee JOURNAL 
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», Roy Bush, in charge of 

queen rearing project. 

ow, Virgina Reed holds a 
fine Club comb. 


Dadant 


Makers of Famous 


Foundations 















L. BR. Stewart, of Newport, Indiana. and his 
home yard (center), with club boys and girls 
(left) in Newport’s famous 4H Bee Club. 




























For Everlasting Combs, Stronger 
Colonies, Bigger Crops 


Stewart, 4H Club Leader, Proves that the Best Combs 
Give Biggest Returns. 


“Everyone knows I am a crank about good combs with 
all-worker cells. I get bigger colonies in 8 and 10 frame 
hives than many folks do with bigger hives. The combs the 
boys and girls in our 4H Club secure show the efficiency of 
our club work. Needless to say, we use Dadant’s Crimp- 
wired Foundation, We must to get the combs we want. 

“Many folks go in for cheap foundation. They can only 
see the number of sheets they get, or the price. With Dadant’s 
Crimp-wired Foundation they would get more worker cells 
per sheet, more comb space in the hive, less congestion in 
the brood nest and so less swarming; stronger colonies of 
worker bees, bigger crops, less breakage.” 


**es © & 


Yes, Mr. Stewart! And too—It’s the cheapest way to get 
good combs that will last a lifetime. Draw Dadant’s Crimp- 
wired Foundation above the brood nest in a good honey- 
flow, and you have combs that do not stretch, sag or buckle; 
nor are they easily damaged. They become permanent equip- 
ment, lasting year after year; paid for many times in bees 
and production. 


Save from the start. 
Use DADANT’S CRIMP-WIRED FOUNDATION. 


& Sons : Hamilton, Illinois 
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Comb Honey and the Present 
Emergency 


By Edwin J. Anderson 


Extension Apiarist, Pennsylvania State College 


One question must come to the 
mind of every beekeeper who pro- 
duces comb honey and this question 
is: Now that larger quantities of 
honey are needed should I continue 
to produce comb honey during the 
war emergency or should I give up 
comb honey entirely and produce 
only extracted honey in order to get 
a larger production per colony? Be- 
fore answering this question, each 
beekeeper should examine carefully 
those factors which have either a 
direct or an indirect bearing upon the 
present situation. He should con- 
sider also the problems that he must 
confront after this war is over. After 
examining the problems carefully, he 
should resolve to handle his bees to 
the best advantage and not only to 
do all he can to win the war but also 
to win the peace that follows. 

The first question to consider might 
be: Will there be enough frames and 
supers available to replace the comb 
honey equipment now on _ hand? 
Then, if the change is made to ex- 
tracted honey, will the thousands of 
small beekeepers who make _ the 
change be able to buy extractors and 
other extracting equipment necessary 
to handle the extracted honey? He 
might ask, are we justified in junk- 
ing all our comb honey equipment 
now when all kinds of equipment 
are very scarce? The fourth ques- 
tion might be: What will the effect 
be on the present supply of tin and 
glass if comb honey production is 
dropped and there is a proportional 
increase in the demand for contain- 
ers? And finally, are we justified in 
giving up the fine art of comb honey 
production in view of conditions after 
the war? In other words, if we 
destroy our market for comb honey 
now, will we not lose future markets 
for large quantities of honey and not 
be able to get them back when they 
are badly needed? 


Every beekeeper should make a 
conscientious effort to produce all the 
honey that his equipment and bees 
will permit. It is without question 
his duty to do so. If this effort is 
made with the present equipment, the 
total crop of honey for the country 
will be greatly increased. The bee- 
keeper will then remain in a position 
to carry on after the war is over and 
do so with a minimum of readjust- 
ment and loss. 

There is one way that the comb 
honey producer can increase con- 
siderably the average surplus per 
colony and it is by adding a shallow 
super to the equipment of each 
colony so that the bees can produce 
both comb and extracted honey. The 
honey stored in the shallow or ex- 
tracting frames may be either ex- 
tracted or used as comb honey. If 
extracting equipment is not avail- 
able, the small beekeeper can sell 
the shallow frames of honey as such. 
The combs may be left in the supers 
until they are cut from the frames 
at the home of the customer. Pro- 
duction per colony will be greater, 
however, if the honey can be ex- 
tracted. A successful plan of mani- 
rulation and care of colonies used to 
produce both types of honey has been 
developed and is described below. 

Colonies to be used for producing 
both types of honey may be wintered 
in a single hive body. If they are 
wintered in this way, they should be 
examined early in spring to be sure 
every colony has plenty of honey 
since colonies wintered in a single 
hive body are much more likely to 
starve than are those wintered in two 
hive bodies or in a story and a half. 

As spring opens and more can be 
done with the bees, the beekeeper 
would do well to clip the queens’ 
wings. The loss of one-half of one 
wing will be sufficient to prevent any 
queen from flying away. The bee- 
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An apiary used for both honey production 
and pollination. 


keeper should not look upon clipping 
as a swarm control measure since it 
is not. It prevents the swarm from 
lighting in the top of a tall tree and 
gives the beekeeper a second oppor- 
tunity to catch a swarm should it 
leave when he is in the fields or away 
from home. The old queen is normal- 
ly lost when the first swarm issues 
and the bees return to the hive to 
await the emergence of a young 
queen. Then the virgin queen leaves 
and takes away a larger swarm than 
the first one. 

Each colony should be given a shal- 
low frame super of drawn combs or 
a super of frames containing full 
sheets of foundation. This super 
should be given the colony at the 
beginning of the fruit bloom or when 
the colony has seven frames of brood. 
Both the bees and the queen seem to 
like to start work in a shallow super 
and they enter it without hesitating, 
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A large apiary in Monroe County well lo- 
cated in an orchard. 


which they often fail to do when 
given a super of sections. It is not 
desirable to let the bees rear large 
quantities of brood above supers of 
sections since they often carry some 
of the brood comb or cappings below 
and darken the surface of the comb 
honey. The shallow super should be 
watched and when the bees have 
worked in about four frames, the 
queen should be put below in the 
hive body and an excluder placed be- 
tween the super and the brood cham- 
ber. If there is brood in two or 
three of the shallow frames, it will 
encourage the bees to continue to 
work above after sections have been 
given the bees. This small amount of 
brood will not cause an appreciable 
amount of darkening of the sections. 
Ii the excluder is placed under the 
shallow super at the time it is given 
the bees, they may be slow to pass 
through it and instead may stay 
below and crowd the queen so that 
the colony is weakened. They may 


Left: A colony which produces both ex- 
tracted and comb honey. 
Below: An apiary in Franklin County. 
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even swarm before they go through 
the excluder to work above. After 
ihe bees are well established in the 
shallow super, they continue to work 
freely in it even though the excluder 
is placed below so they must pass 
through it. 

When the shallow super is two- 
thirds full, or, when there is honey in 
all but the two outer combs, a section 
super should be placed below the ex- 
cluder. The super of honey with a 
little brood above the sections en- 
courages the bees to enter the section 
super without delay and start work 
in the sections. The second section 
super and additional supers should 
be placed above those partly filled 
and below the excluder. The queen 
will seldom lay in the sections and 
what little loss there may be from 
this cause is more than made up by 
the gain obtained by not using an ex- 
cluder below the sections. The sec- 
tion supers should be removed above 
a bee escape when all but the outer 
rows of sections are entirely sealed. 

The shallow extracting supers may 
be extracted any time after they are 
entirely sealed. In sections of the 
country where there are two or more 
honey flows, the shallow super may 
be extracted and returned to be filled 
a second time. This super may be 
given the bees either at the begin- 
ning or end of the late flow. It is of 
special value when there is a late 
and heavy fall flow from goldenrod, 
asters or other fall flowers. This fall 
honey is not desirable as comb honey 
because of its tendency to crystallize 
within a few weeks or a few months. 

It is not uncommon for a beekeeper 
to get a full crop of comb honey and 
two shallow supers of extracted 
honey in addition when the shallow 
super is used to supplement the comb 
honey supers. 

Several steps should be taken to 
reduce swarming when this system 
of management is used. They are: 
(1) Queen cells should be carefully 
cut out every eight or ten days dur- 
ing the swarming season. (2) Artifi- 
cial shade should be provided each 
hive about the first of May. (3) Ven- 
tilating blocks about one inch square 
should be placed between each corner 
of the hive body and the bottom- 
board. These blocks should not be 
provided, however, until the bees are 
well established in the shallow super. 
I{ the blocks are provided too soon 
the extra ventilation will retard the 
development of the colony. The 
blocks should be removed as soon as 
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the swarming season is over. (4) 
Keep only good worker comb in the 
brood chamber. This is very im- 
portant when the queen has only one 
hive body in which to lay. (5) All 
queens should be young queens. (6) 
Never let the bees get the last super 
full for if the hive is once filled even 
though the supers are not sealed, the 
bees will begin to loaf and swarm 
and it is then very difficult to get 
them back to work again. Under 
favorable conditions a colony will fill 
a super in about three days. 

If desirable the combs of the shal- 
low supers may be used as chunk 
honey or they may be sold as comb 
honey providing there has been no 
brood reared in them. They may be 
refilled with foundation for the next 
year. The shallow supers may be 
used in about the same way when 
the colony has been wintered in two 
bodies. The shallow super may be 
placed above the two hive bodies 
then above the sections when the 
colony is reduced to one body. 

If the beekeeper wishes, he may 
winter the bees with the shallow 
super of honey below the brood 
chamber. The shallow super should 
be placed below during winter so the 
bees will start the brood chamber in 
the larger combs the next spring. 
The hive body should be at least one- 
half full of honey in the fall or the 
bees may go above and starve. The 
shallow super should be placed above 
the hive body again at the beginning 
of the fruit bloom and should be 
handled as described above for comb 
honey production. The combs in the 
shallow frames are, however, dark- 
ened considerably when they are left 
with the bees over winter. These 
dark combs would naturally darken 
the section honey below. To prevent 
this darkening, the shallow supers 
should. be removed from each colony 
after the bees are well established in 
the section supers. These shallow 
supers may be placed on the weaker 
colonies and left there to be refilled 
for winter. They should be returned 
to the original colony at the end of 
the fall flow. 

This system of management will 
work well for the smaller beekeeper 
since it is adaptable to a variety of 
conditions. It works well during 
either a heavy or a light honey flow 
and should increase considerably the 
average surplus for the comb honey 
producer without the purchase of 
large quantities of equipment or the 
loss of the comb honey markets. 
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Man Must Compete with Nature to 
Produce Honey 


By Grant D. Morse 


The beekeeper’s chief interest in 
bees is in the surplus they produce. 
What condition in the hive is neces- 
sary above all others to secure this 
surplus? The answer is, first of all, 
a large force of bees at the time the 
honey flow begins. 

Many a beekeeper’s reaction to this 
statement will immediately be: “Of 
course, everybody knows that.” Yes, 
probably everybody knows that, but 
not all beekeepers handle their colo- 
nies in such a way as to accomplish 
that one condition which above all 
others is essential if a surplus is to 
be had. 

Be assured of this: Nature, herself, 
is not primarily interested in the 
thing that appeals most to the bee- 
keeper. His chief interest is surplus. 
Her’s is threefold: first, to keep the 
colony alive; second, to use the bee 
to cross-pollinate flowers; and third, 
to enable the colony to store enough 
honey to last it until the next season. 


Observe carefully that nowhere 
along the line of Nature’s plan is 
there any evident intention of pro- 
ducing a surplus for man or beast ex- 
cept as a secondary or incidental mat- 
ter. Nature in dealing with bees 
uses just about the same method she 
employs with other insect life and 
with most plants and animals, that 
is, lavishness and generosity in num- 
bers. Nature is more concerned that 
a colony of bees should cast a swarm 
than that a colony should store a 
surplus. Nature is not even satisfied 
with one swarm. She provides for 
many. As with the seeds of trees, or 
the eggs of fishes, she is content if 
a few survive. Meanwhile all the 
bees, both those that belonged to 
colonies that perished, as well as 
those that were members of units 
that survived, have served their 
primary purpose—the pollinating of 
flowers. Nature seems to love flowers 
more than she loves bees. (So do 
most men and women.) 


But beekeepers cherish a surplus. 
To get it (and they can) a large force 
of working bees at the beginning of 
the honey flow is the primary essen- 
tial. How can the operator assure 
himself of this large force of bees at 
the right season of the year? 





A complete answer to the question 
would, of course, involve the entire 
lore of beekeeping, but here are a 
few of the essentials: first, a recogni- 
tion of this primary fact; second, 
spring management; third, fall man- 
agement. 

Why do I put so much stress on 
the idea of recognizing, first of all, 
that a large force of bees present in 
the colony at the beginning of the 
honey flow is essential to success in 
securing a surplus? It is because so 
many of us put money and time and 
effort into our business and beekeep- 
ing and still fail to accomplish this 
end. We may have fine equipment, 
good queens, and strong colonies; but 
if they reach the peak in numbers 
before the honey flow, or considerably 
efter it, or at some time other than 
at approximately the beginning of 
the main flow, their forces will 
dwindle, or they will swarm, or they 
will gather an insufficient supply of 
nectar to provide a crop. 


Spring Management 


Secondly, what details of spring 
management will produce a peak in 
the working force at the right time? 
If the operator knows about when 
the main honey flow will begin, he 
can help speed up, or help retard the 
production of brood in the hive dur- 
ing the period of approximately three 
to nine weeks that precedes the honey 
flow. 

Authorities agree pretty well that 
about eight weeks are required to 
produce a large working force of bees 
in a colony. A worker bee isn’t much 
of an asset in contributing to the pro- 
duction of a surplus unless the egg 
that produced that worker was laid 
as much as three and a half weeks 
previous to the date when needed to 
help in gathering the harvest. Eggs 
laid as much as nine weeks previous- 
ly are doubtless an asset. But eggs 
laid during the 3-8 week period be- 
fore the honey flow are the ones that 
count heaviest in honey production. 

This means that if the operator of 
a bee yard knows the honey flow is 
to come from clover principally, and 
begin in early June, he must have 
his queens producing heavily as early 
as April 10. But if the flow is to be 
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from sumac, or thyme, or buckwheat, 
and begin in July or August, some 
retarding influence may be necessary 
such as division of the strong colony 
during the fruit bloom flow. Dema- 
reeing often will help. Some opera- 
tors go so far as to permit swarming, 
thus securing a new queen. These 
colonies can then, if desired, be 
united just previous to the main 
honey flow, the old queen being kill- 
ed by the operator. 

Naturally, I should not want any- 
thing said above about retardation 
to be interpreted as underestimating 
the importance of having the colony 
winter well, or the importance of 
having it possess a strong, prolific 
queen and making a good start in the 
early spring. Nature will not smile 
upon such a condition even if man 
would like to have it, for I recognize 
a person can’t talk about dividing a 
colony during the fruit bloom flow 
unless that colony has built itself up 
to considerable strength. The point 
I am making is that it is wasteful to 
let that colony proceed to build itself 
up to peak strength prematurely, 
reanwhile consuming its store of 
honey, and depleting the energy of 
its queen, long before there is to be 
a fruitful honey flow. 

Fall Management 

If the operator is to keep the colony 
over the winter, his investment is 
iargely wasted unless the colony goes 
into the winter season in proper con- 
dition. 

Proper condition assumes first that 
the queen is young enough and virile 
enough to give full promise of laying 
well until the middle of next spring’s 
or next summer’s main honey flow. 
If she does not give this promise, con- 
sider for a moment what will happen 
in most cases: first, the expense of 
packing the hive is wasted; second, 
the hive’s store of honey is consumed 
to no purpose; and third, the queen 
will die or cease heavy brood produc- 
tion during the 3-8 week period pre- 
ceding next year’s honey flow. The 
total result is loss of the investment 
the operator has in the bees and 
honey in the hive. Both have a dol- 
lar and cents value. Both cost the 
operator money. Further, he has lost 
the chance to use that unit of his 
equipment and capital for produc- 
tion. 

Proper condition assumes, too, that 
the colony possesses adequate stores 
—a supply of honey varying from 35 
to 100 pounds. That honey should 
preferably be of the best quality. It 
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is so natural and so easy for the 
operator to be optimistic about the 
quality of the fall honey he expects 
his bees to gather. I wonder if we 
would be so optimistic in our own 
case if we knew the quality of our 
winter food would vary as much 
from season to season as does the 
honey our bees put into their combs? 
Here in the East we recently had a 
poor fall flow, in most cases. And 
the honey gathered was evidently of 
poor quality, too. I tasted some of 
it, and even after it had matured and 
ripened, it was so strong as to be 
scarcely edible. On January 29 of 
that year, I visited some of my colo- 
nies and found evidence on some of 
the hives and snow of the poor food 
value to the bees of this quality of 
honey. Although no colony was 
dead, so far as I could tell, in some 
instances there were more dead bees 
both in front of the hives, and on 
the floor of the hive than usual. 
Those hives showed evidence of win- 
tering best that were well fed with 
Sugar syrup in the fall. 

Proper condition assumes that the 
colonies are adequately packed if the 
latitude and elevation make it neces- 
sary. Personally I believe that the 
reason so many favor leaving off the 
packing is because the method of 
packing they have had experience 
with has not provided for proper 
ventilation. Even as far north as 
this, where the temperature in win- 
ter sometimes falls to 25 degrees 
below zero, some of the beekeepers 
winter without packing and seem to 
get best success when no entrance 
cleat is used, the entrances being pro- 
tected from rodents by wire mesh. 

This size of entrance even at the 
bottom of the hive, makes for plenty 
of circulation of air and consequent 
carrying off of moisture. These 
operators depend for their wintering 
success, not upon the retention of 
heat through packing, but upon heat 
produced by a strong force of bees 
nourished by large stores of honey. 
In the severest seasons they suffer 
large losses while the operator who 
packs properly suffers only small 
losses. 

I believe the advocates of top en- 
trances have gone to this method be- 
cause this type of entrance auto- 
matically provides for ventilation. 

It is my conviction that packing 
bees in this latitude pays. It is not 
my belief that it is necessary or de- 
sirable to employ the top entrance. 

(Continued on page 312) 

















This article is a sequel to Mr. 
Brotherwood’s excellent observations 
on page 150 of the March, 1942, issue. 
His problem has been solved and the 
results proven to be another step 
forward in the art of beekeeping. 

It is preferable for the honey pro- 
ducer to save and use the naturally 
built queen cells in the strong hives 
which start them. This avoids the 
expense, labor, equipment, injuries, 
and hazards of grafting, cell forcing 
and transferring, starting feeding and 
disposal of nuclei, and mailing and 
introduction of queens; and enables 
the selection of queens to be made by 
the honey producer on the basis of 
his local requirements. 

The only economic objections to 
raising and mating queens in strong 
colonies are the break in brood-rear- 
ing which occurs if the queen is re- 
moved, the diminution of brood-rear- 
ing and the chance of division or re- 
duction of the working force by 
swarming when the new queens 
emerge, the chance of loss of the re- 
maining queen before she starts lay- 
ing, and the fact that only one queen 
remains. These natural losses in 
colony strength are avoided, swarm- 
ing prevented, and the best new 
queens raised by a single manipula- 
tion using one cheap piece of extra 
equipment for each hive of swarming 
strength. 

Purchased queens are of value to 
accompany package bees; and occa- 
sionally to save strong colonies which 
become hopelessly queenless, if the 
beekeeper knows the special method 
usually necessary to successfully in- 
troduce a queen to a hive in this con- 
dition. 

Queens raised from colonies with 
the best records should be given 
preference. By best records we mean 
large relative honey produetion, gen- 








Supercharger 
Queens 


By A. M. Southwick 


Inner cover with queen- 
excluding zinc on both 
sides of the hole in the 
center, also bee-flight- 
opening made in the side 
of the rim. 


tleness, calmness, nonswarming, little 
propolizing, low supersedure rate, 
good disease and pest resistance, 
hardiness, and good appearance of 
the queen and her progeny. The first 
is the most important and the last is 
definitely the least. Many beekeep- 
ers may recognize other qualities 
valuable in their locality. It pays 
well to mark the age of each laying 
queen found by painting her, and to 
plan the work and work the plans by 
keeping good hive records with a 
page for each hive. A continuously 
strong colony run for honey produc- 
tion which does not complete any 
queen cells until the third or fourth 
year of the queen’s life may be con- 
sidered to have a low swarming and 
supersedure tendency. Such colonies 
usually have had numerous natural 
queen cell cups in each body all sum- 
mer long with eggs sometimes laid 
in some. No attention need to be 
paid to these cups until the bees 
supply them with royal jelly. 

Queen-cell completion may be 
forced by the beekeeper reducing the 
entrance or otherwise congesting the 
hive, thereby increasing the swarm- 
ing impulse, and this impulse may 
come by the natural congestions in- 
cident to a rapid flow of thin nectar 
or the brood increase of spring. 

The supersedure impulse is essen- 
tially a queenlessness impulse, and 
often results in a building of cells 
about worker larvae. This is shown 
by the queen cells occurring more 
generally on the face of the comb 
rather than on the lower edge. Bees 
often raise excellent queens from the 
natural cells built under this impulse, 
whether it is caused by failure of the 
old queen or the manipulation of 
queen removal, but owing to the re- 
duction of brood-rearing by a failing 
queen and the break in brood-rearing 
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caused by the removal of the queen, 
the swarming impulse is preferred 
for cell starting in order to keep the 
colony at maximum strength. 

For producing the best queens a 
prosperous condition should exist in 
the hive where the new queens are 
developing, from the time the egg is 
laid to the time the new queen 
commences laying. Suitable flying 
weather and a few matured drones 
are necessary for the mating period. 
It should be remembered that drones 
are not fully matured until two or 
three weeks after they emerge. A 
prosperous condition of the hive 
means adequate stores or supplies of 
honey, nectar or syrup and pollen, 
with sufficient worker bees of ages 
suitable for guarding, heating, venti- 
lating, nursing, feeding, attending, 
and water-gathering. During a mid- 
year honey flow is the best time for 
these conditions to be found in tem- 
perate climates, but with strong colo- 
nies they may continue at all times 
between the period in spring when 
the first drones are fully mature and 
the closing of the fall flow when the 
drones are expelled. So the stronger 
the colony the easier to raise in it 
good queens. 

The manipulations combined and 
improved upon are the Demaree sys- 
tem of swarm control and the Demuth 
plan of mating queens from upper 
stories while the old queen continues 
laying below excluders. 

The special equipment required is 
simply a standard inner cover with 
2-inch by 5-inch pieces of queen ex- 
cluding metal cut from a standard 
zinc queen excluder and fastened 
over and under the center hole. The 
side edging strip of this cover is cut 
and pivoted with a nail to form an 
adjustable side-entrance in the top 
edge of the board. Why mutilate 
hive bodies to make upper entrances? 
Let us call this equipment a new- 
queen board. 

Excluder strips are used rather 
than fly screen employed in the 
Farrar two-queen system because 
bees never obstruct the excluder 
pieces holes with propolis as they do 
the screen, so that the workers are 
free to pass and ventilate between 
the upper and lower regions, and they 
apportion themselves and their stores 
to the needs of each place, no brood 
or guarding is neglected, and there is 
no fighting or queen injury in sub- 
sequent reuniting. 

When queen cells are found at the 
regular weekly or ten-day examina- 
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tion of the colony, all combs contain- 
ing queen cells are placed in the 
upper portion of the hive with most 
of the brood and stores, and the 
queen is put in the lower portion with 
mostly empty combs. The new-queen 
board is placed between with the en- 
trance side up and this entrance nar- 
rowed to about three-eighths of an 
inch. No attempt is made to appor- 
tion the bees and care is taken not 
to shake the combs containing queen 
cells. Workers sort themselves, near- 
ly all of the field bees going below, 
the nurse bees going to the brood, 
and a few guards to the upper en- 
trance. If the colony is several stories 
and very strong another queen may 
be developed at the same time by the 
use of another new-queen board in 
the same stack of bodies. 

If sufficient spare room has been 
given the lower portion at this visit, 
no attention need be given the colony 
for a month. During this time the 
old queen goes on laying at an equal 
or increased rate, the field bees go on 
storing honey through the lower 
front entrance, heat of the busy hive 
rises to the upper portion where the 
brood is tended and emerging, queen 
cells are completed, and some flight 
is gradually established from _ the 
upper’ side-entrance. When the 
queens emerge there is no swarming 
or after-swarming impulse, and a 
natural selection of queens is made. 
Why waste time cutting queen cells? 
The successful queen mates from the 
upper entrance. She usually returns 
to this entrance and presently com- 
mences laying. Rarely she returns 
to the lower entrance, is lost in mat- 
ing or becomes a drone layer owing 
to imperfection or inclemency of 
weather during the whole of her 
mating period. 

The beekeeper should examine this 
colony any time within two or three 
weeks after the month is passed. If 
the new queen is a drone layer she 
is killed by the beekeeper, and if she 
has been lost in mating or has re- 
turned to the lower entrance super- 
seding the old queen, or if the lower 
queen is old or failing, the operator 
removes the new-queen board. The 
younger queen survives, the workers 
join forces peaceably and those field 
bees returning to the missing upper 
entrance location soon find the lower 
one. If the new queen is laying well 
above and the old queen is doing well 
below, the operator may wish to take 
away for increase the upper portion 

(Continued on page 313) 
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The Private Life of a Queen 


By B. Donald Alfonso 


Unconscious of what the future 
might have in store for me, I burst 
through the fibrous wall of my egg 
just like any other bee, and wriggled 
myself to a comfortable position at 
the bottom of a cell; but a few hours 
afterwards, when I felt myself being 
lifted up on the point of a long graft- 
ing needle, and laid gently on a bed 
of royal jelly, I knew I was destined 
to be a queen. 

The bed was beautifully soft and 
roomy, and I curled myself up in- 
tending to go to sleep, but every little 
while a busy little bee would come 
and peep in at me, or keep building 
away at the edge of the cell above 
me. I took no notice at first, and lay 
perfectly still, but after a while I 
began to get hungry and started to 
stretch and yawn politely. All at once, 
1 found myself being fed, and for the 
next five days I had a beautiful time 
just eating and growing, and floating 
upwards on my bed of royal jelly. 


Suddenly one day I found myself 
in the dark, so I thought I might just 
as well wrap myself in a cocoon and 
go to sleep, but it was impossible to 
keep still. I seemed to grow and 
grow, and finally I had to stand on 
the tip of my tail. Then, to my 
horror, I one day found myself act- 
ing like a can opener, cutting around 
the small end of my royal palace. 
One push, and the little cap flew off, 
almost scaring me to death. Grad- 
ually I gathered up enough courage 
to step out and have a good look at 
the new world I was going to live 
in, which humans call a hive. 

There were thousands of bees 
everywhere, but, strange to say, they 
took little notice of me. I was just 
a little hurt by this cool reception, 
and began to walk around taking in 
the smells and sights. On turning a 
corner, I ran into another palace just 
like the one I had come out of. 
‘‘What, another queen,’ I piped. “No, 
that must not be.” I was so proud 
of my voice I piped again and again 
as I jumped on the newly found 
palace and began scratching a hole 
in it. Soon I was joined by a lot of 
the bees who seemed to understand 
my indignation, and with great in- 
dustry dug out a big hole in the wall, 
exposing to the view of us all a weak- 
ly, pale-looking creature, not a bit 
like my handsome self, Urged on 


piping, the bees 
Cragged the unhappy creature out 
through the hole in her house. What 
the bees did with the corpse, I do not 
quite know, but I am almost certain 
they ate it, as well as several others 
I found afterwards. 

I rather liked this new and roomy 
place I lived in. There were cells all 
over the place, many of them full of 
the most delicious sweet, which I 
sipped every time I felt like it. For 
four or five days, I walked around 
from comb to comb, piping every 
once in a while for the pure joy of 
living. It is true I would have liked 
the bees to have paid me a little more 
attention, but they treated me with a 
cold indifference I could not quite 
understand till one day I found my- 
self being pushed towards the en- 
trance of the hive by a lot of bees 
who closed around me. I did not 
feel like going in that direction just 
then, but turn and dodge as I might, 
there was always a bee barring the 
way. I decided I would make the 
best of the situation, and moved out 
into the sunlight. 

Two or three little 
found my beautiful wings would 
carry me up and up. I circled around 
a few times, always keeping an eye 
on my home, but I began to feel 
very brave and wanted to go further, 
so off I dashed. Oh, the joy of it all. 
I saw waving palms, a blue sky, and 
a school of parrakeets dashed past 
me like a flash of green flame. 
Higher and higher yet, till I could 
see the stream where the bees go to 
drink from the edge of a lotus leaf 
shining through the trees draped 
with flowering vines, and only by 
making a swift turn did ] escape the 
open mouth of a gray kingbird. 


But what was that rushing sound I 
heard? Drones in flight. More and 
more of them, and they had me sur- 
rounded. I led them a merry dance 
for a while dashing and swooping 
and turning, till I met one who out- 
flew the rest. His life snuffed out 
like last night’s candle, and the last 
I saw of him he was parachuting to- 
wards the earth. He had paid the 
price of his swiftness, and I was a 
widow. My poor consort, no one 
shall ever take his place. One matri- 
monial adventure is enough for me. 

When I got tired of playing around, 


by my furious 


hops, and I 
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I turned for home, alighting on the 
bottom-board in expectation of a 
royal welcome. Instead, some bees 
rushed out at me, and began to push 
me away. I tried to look as majestic 
as possible, intending to pass them, 
but it was all very hopeless. They 
nipped at my legs, and kept pushing 
me towards the edge. It was no use 
my trying to explain. They made it 
very clear to me they did not want 
me, which was humiliating, to say 
the least, so to avoid further indigni- 
ties, I took to the air again. Then, 
I found out my mistake. I had gone 
to the wrong hive. I had forgotten 
mine was marked with a blue block. 

My reception at home was as regal 
as I could desire. I was met at the 
door and escorted inside, petted and 
spoiled to my heart’s content, and 
made to understand that all that was 
expected of me was to lay eggs. In 
anticipation of this happy event my 
little subjects kept scrubbing and 
polishing at the cells all day long. 

About six days after my tragic 
marriage, I felt the urge, and with 
quiet dignity, I dropped my first egg 
to the bottom ofa cell. Such excite- 
ment, such fanning of wings and such 
running around I had never seen in 
the hive before, and as I began to 
move from cell to cell, dropping an 
egg in each, I found myself surround- 
ed by a group of handmaidens who 
moved around as I mroved, and who 
fed me on the sweetest of nectar 
whenever I was hungry. It was a 
lovely, busy life, and I took great de- 
light in filling the combs right up to 
the top bar. My subjects increased 
every day, and the more I was fed, 
the more eggs I layed. 

After I had filled the combs in the 
brood chamber more times than I 
could count, there came a day when 
I thought I would like to know some- 
thing of the story above me. It 
smelled so sweet all the time, but I 
could see that the bees were not keen 
on my going up above, and kept 
jostling me back. ‘‘Am Ia queen or 
not?’ I ask myself angrily. ‘“Some- 
times it looks doubtful even to me.” 
Putting queenly pride in my pocket 
and pretending that I had _ been 
persuaded to stay put, I watched my 
opportunity then stepped on the bot- 
tom bar of a nice white comb. I ran 
as quickly as I could, my attendants 
after me, fussing and fanning their 
wings. Most of the cells were full of 
nectar and sealed up with beautiful 
white wax. I realized then I really 
should not have gone up above, but I 
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was all for showing my queenly 
authority and ran around until I 
found a small patch of empty cells 
near the middle of the comb. 

Just at that moment I was alarmed 
by a tapping on the cover of the hive. 
My handmaidens deserted me like a 
flash, turning tail and disappearing 
out of sight. “Smoke,” I tell myself, 
sniffing. “There must be humans 
around.’ But I do wish humans 
would be a little more tactful and 
not tap on the cover. It makes my 
nerves jangle, and holds me up in my 
work. 

Slowly the top of the hive was re- 
moved, and I could see the sunlight. 
The comb I was on seemed to rise in 
the air, and I heard one human say 
to another, “There she is, isn’t she a 
beauty,” obviously meaning me, for 
I was lifted off the comb by the 
wings, then grabbed by the feet, and 
held up to be admired. But how they 
talked, these humans, and one of 
them had the audacity to say he knew 
of a Golden queen much fatter, long- 
er, and more pointed than myself, 
and layed, I do not remember how 
many eggs a day. So many, that 
though my eyes still prickled from 
the smokes and I could scarcely keep 
from sneezing, I had to blush, and 
fanned my wings so hard I almost 
got away. 

Finally I was put back on the 
comb, after a long discussion, but as 
my toes seemed to be all but paralyz- 
ed, and I could not hold on to the 
comb properly, down I went half 
tumbling, rolling and half flying, till 
I landed on my back on the top of 
the frames below. The breath was 
all but knocked out of me, and just 
as I turned right side up again, a bee, 
without my permission, jumped on 
my back and began biting at the back 
of my neck. Another seemed to do 
the same thing, while another began 
to drag on one of my royal legs just 
as if I were a private person. That 
was the last straw, but as I found 
myself beside a tiny hole in the cor- 
ner of a frame, I just managed to 
squeeze through, brushing the rebels 
off my back. 

I ran for quite a distance along a 
Hoffman space before I dared to look 
back, but I found I was not being 
pursued. On the contrary, all the 
bees seemed to be running in the di- 
rection I had just come from. Iam 
not by nature curious, but I really 
wanted to see what was going on, so 
I climbed carefully to the top of the 
nearest frame. What I saw made my 
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blood run cold. Right where I had 
fallen, there was a ball of seething, 
hissing furries. I shuddered to think 
what would have been my fate had I 
been caught in the middle of these 
clinging legs, for while I looked the 
ball kept getting bigger. ‘Shall I 
tell them I am up here?” I ask my- 
self. “So that they may not be dis- 
appointed. But better not,” came a 
second thought, and second thoughts 
are always best. ‘“Assuredly these 
little bees lack the saving grace of 
humour, when they fuss so over 
something that is not there,”’ so I got 
busy just minding my own business. 

I still had great difficulty in walk- 
ing, as my toes still hurt, but I moved 
eff as quickly as possible, and in time, 
came to a comb where there were a 
lot of young bees packing pollen 
away in the cells. As soon as they 
saw me, they sensed that something 
unusual had happened. They came 
running towards me and began to 
stroke my back, smooth my hair, and 
one held out her tongue offering me 
food. There was a lot of whispering 
and speculation regarding the few 
nicks in my wings, but far be it from 
me to tell them of the narrow squeak 
I had had. j 

The more my feet ached, the more 
I wished I had stung that human for 
having kept me draped over his finger 
so long, but I have always considered 
stinging so unqueenly. It is true 
there are stories told of some cases, 
but there must have been great pro- 
vocation. For myself I refrained, as 
I did not wish to be held up as a 
horrid example. Besides, that yel- 
low queen stilled rankled in my 
mind. If I could have a few minutes 
with her, I would soon find out if 
she really could beat my 1500 eggs a 
day. If she could, well, one can not 
always say what one might do. 

For quite a long time, I worked 
and worked till I had the hive at the 
peak, and life seemed to be one happy 
round of egg laying, but I began to 
have the feeling that I was being 
hemmed in somehow. Everywhere 
I went, looking for a nice empty 
comb, I always found it full a nectar, 
and I also began to notice that there 
were a lot of funny looking cups 
scattered around everywhere in 
which the bees wished me to lay. I 
flatly refused at first, but after a deal 
of coaxing I let myself be persuaded. 
I regretted my foolishness after- 
wards, for there was little peace in 
the hive after that. Such a scram- 
bling around, a popping of heads into 
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these little cups, which all the time 
seemed to get bigger, and hung down 
from the combs like something 
humans call peanut shells. 

For myself, I was very badly neg- 
lected, often asking for food which I 
did not get. My attendants often 
went scampering around paying no 
attention to me, and usually they ran 
towards the entrance. ‘About what 
do you fuss yourselves now?” I would 
ask, but all to no purpose. Suddenly 
a cyclone seemed to strike us, and I 
found myself being caught up in the 
rush of bees, and carried along with 
such a hustle that my queenly dig- 
nity was ripped to a shred. 

Forced by the mob to the edge of 
the alighting-board, I made three 
distinct turns in the air, landing on 
my head in the grass. I was stunned 
at first, and crawled about for a 
little, but I heard such a cheerful 
zooming above me, I looked up and 
saw all the bees in the air, wheeling 
round in such a merry dance, I shook 
my wings and up I went to join them. 

Just then, off they all rushed, pell 
mell, and the next thing I knew I was 
landing on a long swaying mass of 
bees, hanging from the branch of a 
small tree. We all felt very happy 
and free, and swarmish, while a few 
of the more foolish ones suggested 
we should stay there always, and 
even began to build little pieces cf 
comb on the limb of the tree. I could 
offer no suggestion, as I was too busy 
trying to keep from being stepped 
on, but when I finally did get on top 
and about to say something, I noticed 
a bucket, half full of water rising 
higher and higher. Crash, and I had 
landed in the middle of a whirlpool, 
twisting round and round, stunned, 
and drenched to the skin, reviving 
only to find myself dumped on an ex- 
cluder in front of a new hive. Horri- 
fied at this new outrage, I tried to 
fly away, but it was impossible. My 
wings refused to work, and I finally 
gave up trying, running inside with 
the rest of the family who looked 
almost as miserable as I felt. 

Our new home was all right in a 
way. Nice clean frames and sheets 
of wired foundations which some of 
the more energetic bees attacked al- 
most at once and began the work of 
drawing them out into combs. For 
myself I was in a very gloomy frame 
of mind, and as I dried myself out I 
resolved I would write a book, and 
that book I would name “Humans, 
and Why I Hate Them.” 

Mayajigua, Cuba. 











Honey to the Front 
By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Never before has honey in cooking 
been given so much good publicity-— 
free advertising and most prominent 
advertising. One can scarcely turn 
the pages of a newspaper or leaf 
through a magazine without noticing 


Serve luscious honey All- 
Bran cherry upside-down 
cakes with honey-sweet- 
ened whipped cream. 


a honey recipe or a helpful, interest- 
ing use for honey. If beekeepers, and 
those interested in honey, were foot- 
ing the bills for all this avalanche of 
advertising, each of us would be hard 
pressed for funds! So, folks, let’s co- 
operate by producing more and more 
of a quality product; let’s continue to 
work out A-1 recipes for its use; and 
neglect no smallest opportunity to 
make these recipes available to in- 
creasing numbers of consumers. In 
so doing we are contributing our bit 
to our beloved country and the all- 
important health of its people. 

In days to come, honey will be used 
in cookery in thousands of kitchens 
throughout the length and breadth of 
our country. During the First World 
War extracted honey was not so wide- 
ly available as it is today and com- 
paratively little was known about its 
advantages and possibilities in the 
cookery field. Today editors and 
broadcasters are asking for and feat- 
uring good honey recipes—all honey, 
not merely part honey ones. Ques- 
tion-and-answer programs are being 
worked out to be broadcasted, giving 
homemakers a basic knowledge in re- 
gard to the practical use of honey and 
the specific advantages to be gained 
by using honey—a tieup quite in line 
with the highly popular theme of 
“getting the most and the best from 
our food dollars.”” Why not get in 
touch with your local county agent 
cr home demonstration specialist and 
cooperate with either on such a pro- 
gram? You have never done such a 
thing before? Well, just resolve to 
swallow that lump in your throat, 
conquer that “mike’”’ fright, and then 
do it! Uncle Sam needs your co- 
operation and the honey industry 
heeds doers. 

Before we get down to the business 
of recipes, I should like to pass on a 
few of the interesting items brought 





to my attention recently. One of our 
leading and most original-minded 
nutritionists recommends a usage I 
certainly shall keep in mind for fresh 
tomato season. She advises “a slight 
spread of honey and more than a 
sprinkle of freshly ground black 
pepper” for sliced tomatoes. She also 
thinks highly of honey bytter, recom- 
mending it on the same page. And 
did you know that honey is used in 
the treatment of egg yolks which are 
to be frozen? Yolks are put in a jar 
and 5 per cent of honey is stirred in 
—not hard enough, however, to break 
the yolks. Then they are ready for 
the freezer lockers. Yolks thus treat- 
ed have been known to keep for 10 
years! The following was noted 
tucked in the editorials of a leading 
daily newspaper. It seems that at a 
pie-baking contest held in Chicago, a 
progressive miss won top honors with 
a cherry pie, and at the same time 
demonstrated that a cherry pie can 
be baked and still stay within the 
sugar ration. Yes, honey was sub- 
stituted for a part of the sugar called 
for in the recipe. Moreover, the 
judges voted it not only the best tast- 
ing but the most appetizing looking 
pie in the contest. (We know it is 
possible to bake a_ prize-winning 
cherry pie using all honey—March 
Gleanings.) In advising readers to 
aid national economy by cutting 
down on one’s sugar ration, McCall's 
Magazine suggests substituting honey, 
and adds that the Government's Nu- 
trition Committee says most people 
eat too much sugar for their own 
good. It was a satisfaction to note 
that as a recommended substitute 
honey did not share honors with any 
syrups; Fleischmann’s Yeast newest 
recipe book contains a recipe for an 
all-honey whole wheat bread. And 
so on and on. 

After this gigantic struggle is over 
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and a just peace has been established 
throughout a sorely tried world, we 
hope that homemakers will con- 
tinue the use of a product they were 
obliged to make use of through ad- 
versity and necessity; that they will 
be impressed with its healthful quick 
energy goodness; become accustomed 
to and demand the flavor it imparts 
to other foods; and continue to keep 
their baked goods fresh and delight- 
fully moist with nature’s finest and 
only concentrated sweet. In short, 
may they know why and how to use 
honey in cooking. It’s up to us to co- 
operate, folks. We surely have an 
abundance of national help and a real 
incentive! 
Honey Raisin Pie 

Two cups raisins, 1 cup orange 
juice, 1 tablespoon grated orange 
rind, 4 tablespoons lemon juice, %4 
cup honey, 2 tablespoons butter, % 
teaspoon salt, 4 tablespoons corn- 
starch, %4 cup cold water, and pastry. 

Wash and, drain raisins. Combine 
with fruit juices, rind, honey, butter, 
salt, and cornstarch moistened with 
the cold water. Stir until blended. 
Bring slowly to boil and cook, stir- 
ring until mixture thickens, about 5 
minutes. Pour into pastry lined plate 
and adjust top crust. Bake in mod- 
erately hot oven, 425 degrees F., 35 
minutes. 

Honey Pineapple Fluff 

Two tablespoons Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine, % cup cold water, 1% cups 
scalded pineapple juice, 1 cup grated 
pineapple, % cup honey, 2 table- 
spoons lemon juice, and 2 cups 
whipped cream. 

Soften gelatine in cold water; add 
to scalded pineapple juice; add honey 
and stir until both gelatine and honey 
are blended. Cool. Add lemon juice. 


When mixture begins to congeal, fold 
in pineapple and whipped cream. 
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Pour in mold or refrigerator tray and 
chill. 

Honey All-Bran Cherry Upside- 

Down Cakes 

Two and one-half cups pitted sour 
cherries (1 No. 2 can), 2% table- 
spoons cornstarch, and % cup honey. 

One-third cup shortening, % cup 
boney, 1 egg, % cup Kellogg’s All- 
Bran, 1 teaspoon grated orange rind, 
ls cup orange juice, % cup milk, 1% 
cups sifted flour, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, % teaspoon soda, and 
teaspoon salt. 

Drain cherries. 
starch and honey. 
cherries, stir until smooth. Cook, 
stirring until thick and clear. Add 
cherries and pour into buttered muffin 
tins. Top with batter made by blend- 
ing shortening and honey thorough- 
ly; add egg and beat well. Stir in 
All-Bran, orange rind, orange juice, 
and milk. Sift flour with baking 
powder, salt, and soda; add to first 
mixture and stir only until flour dis- 
appears. Bake in moderate oven, 375 
degrees F., about 35 minutes. Turn 
upside down on plate while hot. 
Serve with honey sweetened whipped 
cream. 

Spiced Honey Buttered Beets 

Three cups sliced cooked beets, %4 
teaspoon cinnamon, % _ teaspoon 
cloves, % teaspoon salt, few grains 
pepper, 14% tablespoons flour, 2 table- 
spoons honey, 3 tablespoons vinegar, 
and 3 tablespoons butter. 

Combine beets with spices, season- 
ings, and honey. Add remaining in- 
gredients and heat over low flame, 
stirring frequently. Serve piping hot. 

Honey Peach Pudding 

Two cups milk, 2 cups soft bread 
crumbs, % teaspoon salt, 4% cup hon- 
ey, 2 tablespoons butter, 2 well beaten 

(Continued on page 316) 


Combine _ corn- 
Add juice from 


Fat, puffy raisins in fruity 
honey background make 
a royal filling worthy of 
any pie crust! 
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Mothers’ Honey Institute 
Hospital in Jersey City 
By E. R. Root 


This institution in Jersey City, 
located at 46 Mercer Street, was 
featured in our August issue of last 
year, page 510. It is here that babies 
suffering from malnutrition, some- 
times almost wasted away, are built 
up to strong healthy children through 
the use of honey and natural fruit 
juices by Dr. M. W. O’Gorman and 
his corps of nurses. The fact that 
this curative work has been going on 
for 25 years is significant. The hos- 
pital is well equipped with the latest 
apparatus as one can easily see when 
he goes there. We were so pleased 
with what we saw that we promised 
our readers last August that we 
would let them look inside. The pic- 
tures here shown tell their own story. 


After passing the outer office we 
are taken into the general lecture 
room shown at the right, where the 
mothers are given lectures by Dr. 
O’Gorman on the care of their babies. 
From the lecture room we are taken 
next into the diet kitchen and labora- 
tory, and thence into the various 
wards where we see baby cribs where 
the babies sleep. Some of them with 
beaming smiles and rugged little 
bodies tried to climb over the railing. 
We saw some emaciated or suffering 
from rickets. 

The nurses are not mere girls but 
mature women with years of ex- 
perience back of them as we could 
see. 

The first picture at the right shows 
a mother who has just come in and 
entering her child for treatment and 
the head nurse taking down the his- 
tory of the case. 


During and after treatment and 
feeding the mothers are instructed on 
how to keep the child in a state of 
health from then on. This institute 
takes all children, rich and poor 
alike. 

Now that the Council of Foods of 
the American Medical Association 
recognizes the virtues of honey for 
infants, as shown in the work of Dr 
Schlutz and Knott as recorded in our 
September issue of last year. pages 
577 and 578, this baby hospital will 
have more recognition than it has in 
the past. (See page 280, this issue.) 
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Spinster Jane Says 





I am just a little bit afraid for our 
bees, which are still of necessity in 
that dank, dark cellar. We owed 
their success last year to getting 
them out so early. (In March, it was, 
and at night, so they would not fly.) 

There wasn’t a great depth of snow 
left on the ground this spring, but 
what there was seemed most re- 
luctant to go. Finally it gave place 
to sheets of ice, and these, in turn, 
to sheets of water. As bees must 
light in their first cleansing flight, 
any one of these conditions would 
mean a big loss of bees, perhaps com- 
plete disaster to the entire yard, so 
we had to wait, though most im- 
patiently. Hopefully we welcomed 
sunshine and strong warm winds, but 
again the fickle weather changed, and 
we got a big snow storm. Even yet, 
April 10th, the northern sides of our 
big hills, which we erroneously call 
mountains, are blanketed in many 
places with snow and sheets of ice. 

Weather conditions such as these 
are none too encouraging to a bee- 
keeper, but this country is very un- 
like the southern part of the province. 
Our season is shorter, but our days 
are longer, with more sunshine, and 
growth, when once it starts, is quick 
and luxuriant. Clovers just natural- 
ly| spring up everywhere; in our gar- 
dens, along the roadsides, over the 
hills. In a good season it is a bees’ 
paradise, so we are always ready to 
take a chance with bees. There are 
other drawbacks, often. Frost usual- 
ly comes in early June, and again in 
early September. For the last two 
summers, too, we had too much rain. 
But we are NOT through, nor are we 
discouraged. 

Some of the farmers hereabouts 
are ready to quit farming. Some 
have already done so, and there are 
a number of farms still vacant. In 
newer countries this is always the 
case. It takes a pile of courage and 
stamina to stick and fight against the 
many handicaps, but those who do 
stick are the ones who gain most in 
the end. “This country should have 
been left to the Indians from whom 
it was taken,” grouched one dis- 
couraged man, but all do not agree 
with him. You all can imagine how 
dear a masterpiece is to the artist 
who created it, and that is just the 
way the pioneer feels about the 
homestead he has cleared and built 


up. If he is a wise man, he will know 
that beauty is a great asset, and he 
will leave shade trees and shrubs to 
beautify his home and his cultivated 
acres, and in a sheltered corner there 
will be a few white-painted hives of 
busy bees. 

This year we plan a real Victory 
Garden, and with plenty of bees, it 
should be a success. Instead of our 
usual big garden, we plan one three 
or four times as large. This is an 
absolute necessity for every farmer 
or his family, because we are at war, 
and we can help wonderfully by 
being self-supporting, as far as pos- 
sible, and how can we be more so 
than by supplying our own canned 
stuff from our own gardens? Peas, 
beans, corn, and tomatoes, are all 
easily canned, and are they whole- 
some and good! 

In canning my fruit, and in mak- 
ing this year’s pickles and relishes, I 
am going to experiment with honey, 
and will pass on anything especially 
good to anyone interested. 

Isn’t it strange that a sugar short- 
age is doing more to publicize and 
advertise honey than we could do in 
years of steady talking and writing? 
This shortage is a “blessing in dis- 
guise” for all bee-men. It is the 
greatest thing to boost honey sales 
that has ever occurred in the bee 
world, but let us not forget that in 
the business world we must not al- 
ways look for big profits. Big sales 
with small profit are much more to 
be desired than small sales with big 
profits, that is to patriotic citizens, 
and it is up to all beekeepers to try 
to produce every pound of honey pos- 
sible. 

Now, the sweet that we have tried 
to interest people in for so long is 
being advertised, along with recipes 
for its uses, in all our magazines and 
newspapers. It is being pushed be- 
fore their very eyes, and in spite of 
themselves, they must become inter- 
ested. This time it isn’t the thin edge 
of the wedge that is opening up pub- 
lic opinion. It is the entire wedge. 
and that driven by the hard hand of 
necessity. 

It is no hardship to cut down on 
sugar. We may have all the sweets 
we require, all the sweets we desire, 
and more wholesome sweets by far, 
by using nature’s own sweet, HONEY. 
—Spinster Jane. 
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From the Field of Experience 





STOVEPIPE SMOKERS 


By William L. Coggshall 

Relics of the past in commercial 
beekeeping, when each apiary had a 
honey-house complete with hand- 
power extracting equipment and 
when, robbers or no robbers, it was 
necessary to complete an apiary each 
day in order to travel by horse and 
wagon to the next, these powerful 
smokers are useful even in modern 
beekeeping. 

Constructed of plain sheet metal 
(these two are at least 30 years old 
and have not burned or rusted out) 
they are approximately five and one- 
half inches in diameter and eleven 
inches tall and are complete with 
cover, handle, and pronged side irons 
for hanging them almost any place 
yet not directly in contact with any- 
thing that might be burned or in- 
jured by the heat. 

As indicated in the photographs 
there is an opening near the bottom 


Old-timers still in use. 


for draft which is controlled by the 
metal slide. Shown alongside one 
smoker is a grate to go inside on the 
bottom and through which ashes fall 
as in any stove. 

Probably very few beekeepers have 
ever seen such contraptions in opera- 
tion. To say that they produce a 





cloud of smoke is putting it rather 
mildly. An ordinary wood fire is built 
following which almost anything 
combustible may be thrown in. Once 
a good fire is secured the cover should 
be nearly closed and then the opera- 
tor should be ready with a handker- 
chief for his eyes. 

Such a smoke outside the honey- 
house door kept bees from entering 
along with supers of honey as they 
were removed from the wheelbarrow 
and set inside the building. On the 
wheelbarrow itself the smoker was 
useful in driving away robber bees 
as the combs of honey were removed 
from the colonies, brushed free of 
bees and placed in an empty hive 
body on the wheelbarrow. They 
were, of course, not intended or used 
for handling colonies. 

If carefully handled they are use- 
ful around a truck while loading 
supers of honey at the apiary during 
severe robbing. When robber bees 
find a way into a building this type 
smoker will soon eject them as well 
as every other living creature. To 
those beekeepers extracting at out- 
yards a smoker of this kind is worth- 


while under’ robbing’ conditions. 
Relics perhaps, but useful ones. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
eee 


QUEENS FROM BEST COLONIES 


By T. J. Rowe 

For years we have been working to 
build up a better strain of Italians 
for honey gathering through the pur- 
chase of queens from reliable breed- 
ers. For a few years we bought 
oueens from American stock, then 
hearing good reports on results ob- 
tained from Caucasians we intro- 
duced about ten percent Caucasians 
in each yard and carefully watched 
them for results. They seemed to 
brood less, on the average, late in the 
fall, and the strain we tried certainly 
did not start brood-rearing as early 
in spring as the Italians and for this 
reason consumed less stores in win- 
ter, swarmed less, and were inclined 
to be somewhat poorer on gathering 
big crops of honey. In a time when 
very little honey came in for extend- 
ed periods they proved better than 
other bees. 

While the Caucasians were being 
tried we bought some imported Ital- 
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ians and the stock we got seemed to 
be a little inclined to stick things up 
with propolis but nothing like the 
Caucasians and, all in all, they have 
proved to be the best honey gatherers 
of any bees we have tried. 

However, as we are of the opin- 
ion that no strain of bees will be 
superior to others under all condi- 
tions and climates we would hesitate 
to recommend our best queens as 
being superior to those of any other 
breeder. We do not have queens to 
sell at any time of the year and are 
only trying to raise our production 
average per colony. 

For several years 
each season marked 
each yard that produced the most 
honey and, too, we have not con- 
sidered colonies with undesirable 
traits such as being cross, over inclin- 
ed to propolise, or of strong swarm- 
ing tendency. When supers of honey 
were taken we kept a record and this 


past we have 
the colonies in 


spring we find it possible to pick 
from each yard from one to four 
colonies that have been ‘‘tops’”’ from 
a standpoint of production for the 
last three years. 

The facts are these colonies have 
wintered well because late in the 
season they have prepared their 


double brood nests for winter with 
plenty of honey and pollen, and we 
believe such colonies winter better 
than colonies that have to be re- 
edjusted late by giving combs of 
honey before packing. They have 
been good on early brood-rearing 
and at the beginning of the honey 
flow had an immense force of work- 
ers and did not swarm at the crucial 
time when every bee is needed to 
gather honey. 

This spring these best colonies will 
be brought in to the home yard and 
the home yard moved to a new loca- 
tion. From these we shall rear and 
mate the queens to make increase and 
if time will allow, our queens will 
be replaced in all the outyards by 
queens from these colonies. If there 
are very few drones in the nuclei we 
make for increase at the outyards we 
shall bring these nuclei home for 
cells, and when their queens have 
mated we shall take them back to 
the outyards. This will mean a lot of 
extra work but we believe it will be 
worth trying. In this locality there 
is considerable cloudiness and uncer 
tainty of weather because of close 
proximity to high mountains which 
is a serious setback in queen-breed- 
ing and we have been known to hunt 
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queens under pretty tough weather 
conditions. 
Arlee, Montana. 
eee 
COUNCIL OF FOODS OF THE 
A. M. A. RECOGNIZES HONEY 


Council of Foods of the American Medical 
Association now recognizes honey as espe- 
cially adapted to the requirements of in- 
fants, children, and old people, or any with 
defective assimilation. The recent work of 
Urs. F. W. Schlutz and E. M. Knott, Ph. D.., 
as published in the American Medical Jour- 
nal, and again in the Journal of Pediatrics, 
shows that honey has special value for in- 
fants and small children. We have been 
waiting for this splendid verdict for many 
years from that great and powerful organ- 
ization, and now the day has come, thanks 
to Mrs. Grace of the American Honey In- 
stitute. In the October issue of the Journal 
of Pediatrics the above named doctors have 
another article showing “The Effects of 
Honey upon Calcium Retention.” In the 
general summary of the above named pub- 
ilcation, we present by permission: 

In the discussion thus far, we have 
commented upon how the level of 
calcium intake, the amount of vita- 
min D administered, the type of milk 
fed, and the use of lactic acid have 
affected the retentions of calcium. 
Although these factors are important, 
they are not the only ones which in- 
fluenced the amount of calcium re- 
tained by the infants in this study. A 
significant factor was the type of 
sarbohydrates used. The data have 
been divided to show the effects of 
honey in contrast to corn syrup. ***** 
the same infants were fed under com 
parable conditions to make the com- 
parison of these two types of carbo- 
hydrate completely valid. ***** the 
average retention of calcium was al- 
ways higher if honey had been in- 
cluded in the formula. These increas- 
ed retentions when honey was fed 
occurred both with low and with 
high intakes of vitamin D and oc- 
curred regardless of the type of milk 
fed or the use of lactic acid. Honey 
would seem, therefore, to have a 
definite beneficial influence upon the 


retention of calcium by young in- 
fants. 
The uniform improved response 


with honey is of special interest in 
view of the variability in results ob- 
served for some of the other factions 
which affected calcium balances. Al- 
though a few individual infants had 
higher results on corn syrup when 
paired periods were compared, the 
majority of the infants had better re 
sults on honey, and the averages for 


«ll the paired periods were con 
sistently in favor of honey. 
In analyzing the data further, it is 


apparent that while the favorable in- 
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fluence of honey occurred regardless 
of what other factors were operating 
to affect the calcium retentions, the 
magnitude of improved response on 
honey tended to decrease as other 
beneficial factors were also employed. 
This is to be expected, since each in- 
fent has an upper level of response 
which is optimal for his storage of 
calcium. When a type of milk was 
fed which permitted adequate ab- 
sorption of calcium and phosphorus, 
when higher levels of reliable vita- 
min D sources were given, or when 
lactic acid had been added to the 
milk honey produced a lesser degree 
of response, but even with these fac- 
tors operating to produce satisfac- 
tory retentions, the use of honey 
cculd still improve results. 

In view of the results presented in 
this and previous papers, we con- 
clude that honey is, indeed, a type of 
carbohydrate which is well suited to 
the infant’s needs and therefore prob- 
ably deserves a wider use in infant 
dietaries. 

These excerpts coming from high medical 
authority, especially in the journal of the 
American Medical Association and the Jour- 
nal of Pediatrics, are significant, to say the 
least. Beekeepers all over the country 
should mark this item and hand it to their 
local physician, who, in the days gone by, 
believed that honey was no better than any 
other sugar. Now we have the absolute 


proof of the best authority that we have in 
America. 
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The late Dr. Beck once said if we could 
get the medical fraternity to recognize the 
virtues of honey we would make a long 
step forward. It’s up to the American bee- 
keepers to see that these facts are brought 
to the attention of their local physicians, 
especially the family doctor. 


TWO-QUEEN SYSTEM 


By A. S. Wurz, Jr. 
I have tried the modified two- 
queen system, as described in your 
January 1939 issue. 


The results were more than expect- 
ed. I have done no experimenting 
of my own, but followed the article 
closely all through the season. 

From this two-queen colony I re- 
ceived eight supers yielding 424 
pounds of extracted honey, where 19 
other colonies brought 222 pounds 
each. To help out weak colonies six 
combs of brood were taken from the 
two-queen one. The writer expects 
to run one-third of his hives on the 
modified method next season.* 

Three years ago the writer knew a 
bee only as something to be afraid 
of, but by following your advice to 
start with a few colonies and work 
up, good results have more than re- 
paid me. 

Rockyford, Alberta, Canada. 


* This was written in December, 1941. 








Left: 
after the May 6 snowstorm. 


Below: Self-explanatory apiary scene the 
afternoon of May 6, 1938. 
supers contain combs of honey for spring 
feeding. 


The tall piles of 


Snow was 16 inches deep. 


Dandelions in June—seven weeks 


—C. M. Isaacson, Middle River, Minn. 
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A TWO-QUEEN COLONY IN 
OBSERVATION HIVE 





By J. J. Morgan 


I am an engineer at a local hos- 
pital and work with bees as a hobby. 
I built an observation hive, starting 
with one brood chamber and one 
super bound in stainless steel, with 
glass all around the ends and sides. 
That was unhandy to lift so I made 
the next hive body with wooden ends 
and handles. So on up I went until 
I reached the ceiling in my kitchen 
in one corner by a window, leaving a 
hole %x4 inches for an entrance 
through the wall. 

There is a three-banded golden 
queen in the double brood chamber 
at the bottom, then an excluder, then 
three supers, and over these another 
excluder and on top another brood 
chamber with a three-band leather- 
colored Italian queen and bees. I 
trapped them out of the top of a 
chimney on a two-story house and 
tin roof with one-half pitch, so you 
can imagine what a good time I had, 
but I landed them safely. 

This is the second winter for these 
bees in town just across the street 
from the Guilford County Court 
House. Even the sheriff and his 
deputies come to look them over. 

These bees do not belong to the 
C. I. O. or the A. F. of L. At pres- 
ent (Feb. 15, 1942) they are around 
home with a strong picket line pro- 
tecting their home and getting ready 
for about the first of May when they 
will start full time, no hour limit, 
from daylight until dark. 

One lady about a block away sets 
a pan of water in her back yard for 
the cat and she says that she takes 
her hand and pushes the bees away 
so the cat can drink. That is her 
story. She says they are very nice 
bees and have never stung her. 

Greensboro, No. Car. 

eee 


A METHOD OF HIVING A SWARM 


By Herman Richter 

I use a clean gunny sack, with a 
sturdy opening, attached to a bam- 
boo pole to catch the bees out of high 
trees so as not to bruise them. If the 
pole is too short, use a ladder to help 
you reach. Give the pole one twist 
and it closes the entrance of the sack. 
Lay the sack in front of the hive for 
about two minutes to let the bees 
settle, then open and let them run in. 

Tacoma, Washington. 
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The two-queen observation hive built up to 
the ceiling. 
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TOP AND BOTTOM ENTRANCES 


By Eugene S. Miller 

Our 70 outdoor-wintered colonies 
with top and bottom ventilation, as 
described in February Gleanings, all 
came through the winter in prime 
condition. No dampness or dysentery. 
A small opening above and below 
allows the removal of excess moisture 
and, in my opinion, is better than 
any inside packing designed to ab- 
sorb and retain moisture. A normal 
colony will survive a very low tem- 
perature if kept dry. 

I see no advantage whatever in 
closing completely the regular bot- 
tom entrance, winter or summer, as 
advocated by some. There are 
numerous disadvantages. Proper ven- 
tilation would be impeded, dead bees 
would be retained within the hive in 
either case, and the labor in super- 
ing and in removing surplus honey 
would be increased. It would be of 
interest if those who cut bee-trees 
would inform us as to whether honey 
stores usually are found above or 
below the brood, or if the stores are 
ever found below the brood where 
the bees have a choice in the matter. 

On flight days, January 23, March 
5 and 19, several colonies were ex- 
amined to determine the presence or 
absence of brood. Only on March 19 
and later was brood found. It is 
probable that a very strong colony 
may generate enough heat to induce 
brood-rearing in cold weather. A 
weak colony may do so in an attempt 
to survive, but a normal colony of 
moderate strength seldom _ begins 
brood-rearing until the weather is 
warm enough to enable the bees to 
fly freely. Cellar-wintered bees usual- 
ly do not begin brood-rearing until 
removed from the cellar unless the 
temperature has been too high or 
they are left so long inside that they 
become restless. 

Examination further showed that 
the bees were in the top sections of 
the two-story hives, having worked 
up from below rather than sidewise 
after removal of queen excluders in 
November. This would indicate that 
most winter stores should be above 
the brood-nest. Except for winter- 
ing, queens should be kept down by 
means of queen excluders. There is 
no advantage in keeping an empty 
lower story with the brood above in 
the second story or in the third or 
fourth stories as sometimes occurs 
where the b. k. thinks he can get 
along without excluders. The queen 
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will climb as high as possible so long 
as there are open cells. 

There’s surely something wrong 
when a beekeeper extracts all of the 
honey to sell at 5 or 6 cents a pound 
and then has to petition the govern- 
ment for sugar to keep his bees from 
starving. With good management 
sugar feeding is unnecessary. Keep 
a well-filled full depth second story 
feod chamber on the hive at all times 
and you'll not need to worry about 
feeding sugar. 

Valparaiso, Indiana. 

eee 


A ROBUST HONEY-FED BABY 


By Frank Derrenbacker 
Larry Winsor Derrenbacker, born 
July 10th, 1941, has had honey in his 
diet since birth. This picture was 


Frank Winsor Derrenbacker, at the age of 
seven months. 


taken out of doors on Feb. 8, 1942, 
a very cold day. He was then about 
seven months old, and weighed 24 
pounds. He first pulled himself up 
at five months and two weeks old, 
and has been walking around his pen 
ever since. We think honey has 
helped him to achieve this remark- 
able vitality. 
Wealthia, Va. 
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SECOND GLANCES 





By C. M, Isaacson 

Many of the factors necessary for 
success in using bees for pollination 
work are given in the opening article 
(page 201). Those who are using 
bees for this purpose will do well to 
read it carefully. The advice given 
as to planting pollinizers among self- 
sterile fruit trees should be heeded 
as well by those planning a new or 
larger orchard. Even the bees can- 
not effectively pollinize if this is not 
done—this fact may well explain 
some “failures” in the use of bees. 

Anyone who thinks of the package 
bee and queen business as ‘easy 
money” need only read what Mr. 
Harrell tells us on the subject (page 
204). It shows that the careful and 
conscientious producer has a good 
many details and problems to work 
out constantly. 

All reports on the use of bees for 
pollination purposes agree that the 
honeybee is the only insect that can 
be depended upon under many dif- 
ferent conditions and times. Mr. 
Dunham’s article emphasizes this 
with the facts he includes, and gives 
a new angle on the subject by show- 
ing their value in keeping up good 
pastureland—by assuring a good sup- 
ply of seed of the various clovers in 
the soil. 

That is a descriptive title on page 
208. It is certainly true that some 
one else’s “‘good luck,”’ when examin- 
ed, often is mainly planning and 
hard work. Many a beekeeper could 
profit by following the ideas, if not 
the details, given in this article. The 
writer deserved his good crop and 
that feeling of a job well done. 

Editor Deyell gives us many items 
of interest and value concerning bees- 
wax (pages 213-215). If wax is real- 
ly needed badly, the methods he de- 
scribes for producing extra amounts 
should be worth experimenting with 
—the one using shallow frames, with 
the comb to be cut out after extract- 
ing, especially. Incidentally, the fig- 
ure for wax secured from cappings 
(1% pounds per 100 of honey) is a 
bit higher than the amount I usually 
average (1% pounds per 100 of honey 
the past several years), but the depth 
at which the cappings are cut prob- 
ably determines the exact ratio. 

I am willing to wager that Ernest 
Finn’s “almost” in rearing queens 
will be changed to a “success story” 
next season, his writings have shown 
him to be that type of a beekeeper 
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(page 216). Incidentally, if as seems 
in the article, the brood chamber with 
the prepared cells was placed imme- 
diately above the queen excluder, the 
bees evidently did not have enough 
“queenless feeling’ to develop the 
cells—especially with the upper 
chamber all sealed brood. I believe 
better results would have come if the 
cells had been placed above the 
supers. 

Yes, “bees will entice you,” as 
every real apiarist knows (page 218). 
We may think we are in the business 
for profit alone, but once get work- 
ing among the bees and that is for- 
gotten. 

That hive photographed by Clar- 
ence Tontz (page 221) certainly re- 
ceived rough treatment. Bees can 
take it, however, and many beekeep- 
ers could report similar instances. 

The biggest surprise to me in the 
figures on honey production and bees 
(released by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics) was the low per 
colony average for the country as a 
whole—only 40-45 pounds (page 
233). I had thought it to be higher 
than this. There is room for con- 
siderable improvement here. 

Yes, the temperature in a packed 
hive probably will become nearly the 
same as outside (page 226), but will 
it change as rapidly? If packing 
slows down changes to any marked 
degree and thus evens up the ex- 
tremes which unpacked _ colonies 
suffer from, it will be worth while. 

Queen introduction, discussed on 
the same page, gives a method that 
really is as safe as any. There are 
almost as many different ways of in- 
troducing as there are beekeepers. 
Many work, which leads one to sus- 
pect that it is more a matter of get- 
ting the bees or queen into the right 
“mood” than any particular method. 

One change that the present time 
may bring is the production of more 
comb honey—and consequently more 
expert beekeeping. Mr. Hambleton 
advises it, and tells of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s intention to en- 
courage the small beekeeper (page 
229). Both are wise moves. 

We simply cannot afford to neglect 
the American Honey Institute now— 
we may never have a better chance 
to get the whole nation ‘“‘honey con- 
scious.” Let us help in every way 
we are able—make a start by re- 
sponding to the request for clippings 
about honey, and send in a contribu- 
tion when possible. 

Middle River, Minnesota. 
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Since swarm con- 
trol and proper su- 
pering are so im- 
portant during the 
main honey flow 
we have asked a 
few beekeepers in 
the clover region, 
where swarming is 
one of the main 
problems, to tell us 
about the methods 
of swarm control 
and supering they 
use. 

T his discussion 
really should have 
been _ started at - 
least a month MleBon <i 
earlier in order to 
have it give the 
most benefit to our 
readers. However, 
we have selected a 
few beekeepers in 
the southern part 
of the clover re- 
gion to report in 
this issue and 
others in the more 
northern regions 
will be asked to 
contribute to the 
June issue. 

It is hoped that 
this exchange of 
experiences and 
ideas may prove 
beneficial and that 
some who may not 
have been asked for articles may feel free 
to get into the discussion. If this sympo- 
sium proves worth while we may decide to 
run it earlier next spring—say, from Febru- 
ary to May, inclusive. 

The first to enter the discussion is Rev. 
H. M. Snavely, of Pennsylvania. 


SWARM CONTROL & SUPERING 
DURING HONEY FLOW 


By H. .M. Snavely 

Since swarming is natural instinct 
with the bees, and is their normal 
way of making increase, it must not 
be considered a menace, but rather 
a problem. And since it is natural 
with the bee the beekeeper will al- 
ways have the problem before him, 
and, therefore, swarm _ prevention 
cannot be expected. However, vari- 
ous measures of control have been 
very helpful to reduce swarming to 
a minimum, and without using some 
control methods the beekeeper will 
find very little solution to the prob- 
lem. The methods set forth here are 
gathered from various publications 
and experiences of others, and are 
by no means original with the writer. 

I have found that in the production 
of extracted honey the swarming 
problem can be handled in a rather 
simple way if the beekeepers’ manip- 
ulation is proper and in _ order. 
There are several simple _ points 
which I have tried to follow during 
the past several years, and which 












































A Symposium 
on Swarm Control and 
Methods of Supering 

Conducted by the Editors 





have worked 
very well in this 
part of south- 
ern Pennsylva- 
nia, where clo- 
vers furnish al- 
most exclusively 
nectar for the 
major honey 
flow. I have been 
switching from 
the single to the 
double brood 
chamber system, 
and which I am 
favoring more 
each year. I 
hope to have all 
my colonies in 
two-story hives 
within the next 
year or so. 
Very little 
swarming occurs 
from the _ two- 
story hive. The 
colony is given 
a super early 
enough to catch 
any surplus as 
soon as nectar 
begins to come in. When the bees 
are working well in the super, per- 
haps about fruit bloom, or about the 
the time the locust blooms, and before 
the main flow begins, a queen exclud- 
er is placed under the super and 
above the double-hive brood cham- 
ber; care should be taken that the 
queen is below the excluder. After 
that, the supers are simply put on top 
as needed during the honey flow. I 
now super all my extracting colonies 
from the top, and find little difference 
in the honey crop. Before supering 
starts I go through the colonies and 
sometimes switch the hive bodies to 
give the queen maximum laying 
space. However, little attention needs 
to be given to the brood nest if plenty 
of super space is given on top. I 
have had very little swarming trouble 
with this method in producing ex- 
tracted honey. One of the chief 
points to remember is that they 
should have an empty super on top 
at all times during the honey flow. 
As soon as they start working well 
in the top super, on goes another one 
Never let the bees get crowded; for 
if you do you can look for trouble. 
Ventilation is another factor that 
needs to be observed. In the above 
method the supers with the queen 
excluder can be pushed forward a 
little so that there will be about a 
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half-inch opening at. the back, on top 
of the double brood chamber. I do 
not separate the double hive during 
the honey flow but place the ex- 
cluder on top of the second story, and 
this gives the queen both brood 
chambers. A shade board is good; 
however, I do not always use one. 
I do use it on comb honey colonies. 
I also clip the queen’s wing when I 
go through colonies in the spring. I 
usually clip one wing; in the odd 
year, like 1941, the left wing was 
clipped, during 1942 the right one 
will be clipped. This gives me a 
little record of the age. For extract- 
ing colonies I do not use a queen 
over two years old. 

In the production of comb honey 
the above method must be altered 
to suit the manipulation necessary 
for a crowded condition. Since the 
bees must be crowded to produce 
comb honey, the swarming problem 
is more acute, and so I have found 
the following methods to be helpful: 
At the beginning of the honey flow 
the colony is reduced to one story. 
All the sealed brood is placed into 
the one hive body which is left with 
the bees, and the other is taken away 
and placed on a weaker colony, or 
if increase is desired, it is placed on 
a new stand leaving a ripe queen 
cell, or a young queen is given. All 
queen cells are destroyed in the hive 
on which the sections are placed, 
then following this inspection the 
hive is gone through every week or 
ten days to look for queen cells. In 
the search for cells a little shake is 
given each frame before it is remov- 


ed so that the cells are not over- 
looked. This is carried on during 
the swarming season. If the bees 


persist in building queen cells then 
the queen is removed and about a 
week or ten days later a young queen 
is introduced. This usually stops 
swarming for that season. I tried 
this plan last year and had good re- 
sults, so I will do more requeening 
in this way for the comb honey colo- 
nies. I believe that this was the plan 
used by Dr. Miller. I have also taken 
out a few frames of brood and in- 
serted frames with full sheets of 
foundation. The brood which is taken 
out can be used to make increase if 
a queen is given. For ventilation I 
use blocks of wood about an inch 
thick and block up the four corners 
of the hive, and I use a light shade 
board on top. 

In supering for comb honey if the 
colony is very strong (and only 
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strong colonies should be used) two 
supers are given at the time the 
colony is reduced to one story. When 
the one is about three-fourths full 
they are reversed, and when a new 
super is given it is placed next to 
the hive body. The super nearest 
completion is placed No. 2 from the 
hive body. 

I use all new sections with full 
sheets of foundation. The founda- 
tion is cut so as to provide a wide 
strip for the top and a narrow one 
at the bottom which is fastened. The 
bees will more readily go into new 
sections with foundation than into 
old ones that had comb drawn the 
year before. The top of the sections 
are painted with paraffin. I use full 
sheets of foundation in all frames, 
which helps to eliminate drones. 
This also is a factor in swarm control. 

Carlisle, Pa. 


Now, we jump over to western Iowa 
where John Jessup is managing commer- 
cial apiaries in the sweet clover area: 


SWARM CONTROL 


By John G. Jessup 

Swarm control may be divided 
into two phases, the first, preventive 
measures, and, second, an attempted 
cure after the colony has actually 
started preparation for swarming by 
building queen cells. The preventive 
measures in our apiaries consist of 
(1) division of strong colonies in 
April, (2) reversing of brood nest 
bodies, and (3) the providing of suf- 
ficient room. This usually reduces 
swarming to around 5%, although 
some years 25 or 30% may persist in 
swarming. 

(1) Hives that build up early into 
powerful colonies are most likely to 
swarm. Colonies having six frames 
vr more of brood in April are divia- 
ed. The nuclei are each given a 
young laying queen and used to re- 
place winter losses. When the bot- 
tom boards and covers are all filled, 
additional nuclei, each with a young 
queen, are placed over colonies above 
their inner covers. They are given 
a back entrance and kept as queen 
reservoirs. These can be used to re- 
place failing queens as they develop 
during the season, or for two-queen 
management. 

(2) Colonies are wintered in two- 
story hives. As soon as the queen 
has the upper body well filled it is 
placed on the bottom board and the 
lower body is placed above it. This 
tends to increase egg laying as the 
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queen goes up to occupy combs more 
readily than she goes down. 


(3) When the two-story hive is 
well occupied so bees cover most of 
the combs, a third super of drawn 
combs is given—dark combs are pre- 
ferred. Many queens will enter this 
third super for brood-rearing. An- 
other super is added above the last 
as often as it is needed. Sufficient 
reom for storage should always be 
available. This system of top super- 
ing is practiced only when drawn 
combs are used. If foundation is 
used it is placed just above the sec- 
ond story, raising the partly filled 
supers above it. 


If the above method fails to pre- 
vent the building of queen cells for 
swarming, more drastic steps must be 
taken. Careful examination is made 
for queen cells every 7 to 10 days. 
When swarming queen cells are found 
with eggs or larva not more than one 
day old, some of the brood may be 
raised into the third story and the 
remaining brood spread. This is often 
all that is necessary; however, it is 
seldom effective if the swarming cells 
are sealed or nearly ready to be seal- 
ed. If such is the case the Demaree 
method of swarm control is applied 
which means raising all but one comb 
of brood above the excluder into the 
supers, replacing with either full 
sheets of foundation or drawn combs. 
The queen is left below the excluder. 
But if sealed queen cells are found 
with queens almost ready to emerge 
we give up hope of swarm preven- 
tion and proceed to make a shook 
swarm. This is done by putting a 
new hive of empty combs or founda- 
tion on, the old stand and shaking all 
the bees in front of it. Often two 
stories are needed to hold all the 
bees. To prevent the swarm from 
absconding it is safest to place a 
queen excluder next to the bottom- 
board, shaking the queen into the 
hive. The supers of brood and honey 
the bees have been shaken from are 
given to other colonies that can make 
good use of them. 

This is our method of swarm con- 
trol but it is not 100% effective. In 
spite of our best efforts we have had 
to climb trees to retrieve swarms. 


Perry, Iowa. 


Southern Indiana is represented by R. B. 
Scott, another commercial producer. Lo- 
calities differ somewhat it is interesting 
to read how these beekeepers handle the 
swarming situation, also to learn their 
methods of supering. 
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SWARM CONTROL AND 
SUPERING 


By R. B. Scott 

We operate entirely for extracted 
honey and often at considerable dis- 
tances from home, so must make 
every operation count. To be satis- 
factory our swarm control measures 
must be simple enough for quick and 
easy application and nearly 100% ef- 
fective. Any handling of combs, to 
re-arrange brood or destroy queen 
cells, is too slow to be practical. 
Ordinarily, we try to apply control 
measures before a colony develops 
the swarm impulse, but if applied 
afterward, these measures should be 
drastic enough that the bees will tear 
down any queen cells that may have 
been started, without the necessity of 
our searching the combs to do it for 
them. 

With some exceptions, swarming 
preparations start when a colony 
reaches a certain state of population, 
in proportion to the size of the hive 
occupied. So, our swarm control, or 
prevention, boils down to the propo- 
sition of keeping the size of the hive 
equal to, or in excess of, the needs 
of the colony, for storage and brood. 
Or, more simply, to adding supers of 
the right kind at the right time and 
in the right place. 

Although locations even just a few 
miles apart may differ greatly, we 
have found that the rhythm of any 
location runs fairly uniform from 
year to year. By this we mean that 
the spring stimulative flows come at 
nearly the same dates each season: 
that the dearth between the close of 
dandelion and the start of clover is 
fairly constant; and that the main 
flow from the clovers nearly always 
starts within the same five to eight- 
day period. With these factors fol- 
lowing a regular pattern an average 
colony or group of average colonies 
will react quite uniformly, both with 
respect to the season and to each 
other. So, a close check of three or 
four colonies in a yard will give the 
key to what is happening and de- 
termine what manipulations are nec- 
essary at that visit. 

Our rhythm of honey flows runs 
about as follows, and the volume de- 
pends mainly on the amount of favor- 
able weather during the blooming 
periods. The flows before June are 
largely stimulative, although fruit 
and dandelion frequently yield heavi- 
ly enough to cause some swarming 
and require some expansion of room 
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for storage. Soon after June 1 to 5 
comes the main flow, mostly from 
clover, with a deadline around July 
10, after which there is usually little 
danger of swarming, even though the 
colonies do become crowded for 
room. This deadline is usually the 
break between the earlier clovers, 
such as alsike, and the later ones, 
principally white sweet clover, and 
is often brought about by a heavy 
rain or a cool wave. This break in 
the honey flow is a signal to the bees 
that swarming time is over. 

The above is the general pattern 
and of course may vary. But, based 
on this, and assuming that colonies in 
two-story hives come into the spring 
period in good condition with the 
top story or food-chamber half full of 
honey we proceed as follows: In the 
building-up period from April to 
June 1, we use no excluders to re- 
strict free range of the queen, and we 
do all our supering with black combs, 
suitable for brood. Normally, the 
first super is added during fruit and 
dandelion bloom, as soon as the 
stronger colonies begin to show the 
need for more room. This first super 
is placed on top, except in the case 
of extra strong colonies or those that 
may have started preparations for 
swarming. In these cases, the super 
is placed between the two brood- 
chambers and this is drastic enough 
to stop swarming without our re- 
moving queen cells. These manipula- 
tions take care of any swarming that 
would occur during dandelion bloom. 
The following dearth retards further 
danger in that direction till the main 
flow starts from clover. 

Near the end of the dandelion 
period so that no yellow honey will 
be stored in the combs, another super 
is added on top of each colony and 
over an excluder. This is a super of 
dark or well used extracting combs, 
added at this time to be dried out, 
and in position for use, without caus- 
ing robbing, when working colonies 
just previous to the clover flow. 

Then, just soon enough to allow us 
to work all yards before the clover 
starts a new swarm impulse, we con- 
fine all queens to the bottom story 
with the excluder and replace the 
supers in the following order: Dark 
extracting super, brood super, and on 
top, the original food or upper brood 
chamber. On top of colonies that 
may not have required a third brood 
chamber earlier, we now place a set 
of white extracting combs and usual- 
ly add a super of these white combs 
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on top of each of the very strong 
colonies, depending on the prospect 
for a good honey flow. This opera- 
tion, carried out just before, or at the 
time clover starts to yield, practi- 
cally takes care of the room problem 
for some time, for each colony now 
has supers enough for the storage of 
100 pounds or more of surplus, be- 
sides refilling the space where the 
brood hatches from the food cham- 
ber. This will more than keep them 
occupied till we are able to return 
in a week or ten days for a re-check. 
At this next visit we like, if time 
permits, to tip up the upper brood- 
chambers and destroy any cells that 
may be visible from the bottom, thus 
avoiding many upstairs queens which 


are a nuisance later. At this time 
we also stagger the upper brood- 


chamber enough to provide an upper 
entrance at the back, for additional 
ventilation, and to allow for the 
escape of drones and virgins which 
may hatch from the brood in the 
stories above the excluder. We also 
put down the queens in smaller colo- 
nies that may have been passed by 
on the previous trip. 

Later visits are made at intervals, 
as the flow progresses, for the addi- 
tion of supers as needed. If the sea- 
son is such that swarming tendencies 
persist, fresh supers are added next 
to the excluder. Otherwise, top super- 
ing is much easier and just as satis- 
factory, provided plenty of supers 
are available to hold the entire crop 
If not, it is necessary to keep the 
most advanced super at the top to 
insure early completion. On certain 
years this also applies to the food- 
chamber in order to insure a body of 
winter stores in localities where there 
is little or no fall flow. 

The foregoing comprises the main 
steps in a program of summer man- 
agement which has proved effective 
under the conditions mentioned, and 
should, of course, be modified to suit 
variations in locality and season. 

LaGrange, Indiana. 


E. S. Miller, Valparaiso, Indiana. 
in a recent letter says, ““As swarming 
time approaches thousands of bee- 
keepers will attempt to stop swarm- 
ing by cutting out queen cells. The 
fellow who thinks he can prevent 
prime swarms by so doing has some- 
thing yet to learn about better 
methods.” 


_In the next issue we hope to have a con- 
tinuation of this symposium. 
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NEW SUGAR ORDERS 
FOR BEE FEED 


The War Production Board has revised the procedure to be followed 
in obtaining sugar for bee feed. The new procedure eliminates the neces- 
sity of filing a separate Appeal if more sugar is needed this year than pur- 
chased in the same month the year before. Amendment No. 2 to the General 
Preference Order MP-55 was signed by J. S. Knowlson, Director of Industrial 
Operations and issued as of March 26. 

The Amendment says in substance that if you have purchased sugar for 
bee feed from a supplier last year you are allowed to buy 80% of the amount 
purchased during the corresponding month last year. However, if you did 
not purchase from a supplier last year or need more sugar for bee feed this 
year you may obtain sugar by filling in the form shown below, mail one copy 
to the Director of Industrial Operations and present the other copy to your 
supplier. This will be his authorization to give you the necessary sugar to 
take care of your bees. 

As we go to press, a further announcement regarding sugar rationing 
comes from the Office of Price Administration asking that beekeepers register 
as “ industrial users”? on O.P.A form R-310, and apply on form R-314 for 
sugar allowance for the period ending June 30. We do not have these forms 
as yet and, therefore, suggest that you proceed as shown below, if in need of 
sugar.—Editor. 





TITLE 32 — NATIONAL DEFENSE 
CHAPTER IX — WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 
Subchapter B — DIVISION OF INDUSTRY OPERATIONS 
PART 1032 — DIRECT-CONSUMPTION SUGAR 


AMENDMENT NO. 2 TO GENERAL PREFERENCE ORDER M-55, AS AMENDED 
JANUARY 24, 1942 


TO CONSERVE THE SUPPLY AND DIRECT THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
DIRECT-CONSUMPTION SUGAR 


(a) Section 1032. 1. (General Preference Order M-55, as amended January 24, 1942), 
Paragraph (d) (5) providing for “Deliveries Not Charged Against Quota” is hereby 
amended by the addition of two subparagraphs numbered (xi) and (xii) and read- 
ing as follows: 

“(xi) Any person requiring additional supplies for feeding bees when sufficient 
other suitable feed is not available, provided that such person must file 
with his supplier of sugar under this provision a written statement in sub- 
stantially the following language, manually signed by a person authorized 
to make such representation. 


‘I own or have charge of . : colonies of bees, nuclei 
and/or ..... packages of bees. I have in my possession or under my 
control ... pounds of sugar or sugar syrup. To feed the above- 
mentioned bees within the next 30 days, ....... pounds of sugar are 
needed in addition to my inventory. I am able to obtain ..... pounds 
from is oe (Name). . ee a ; (Address) ciwe 
my usual supplier, based on my quota or on my equitable share of his 
normal supply. I will therefore need, in addition. ....... pounds of 
quota-exempt sugar and order it herewith. I shall use this sugar 
solely for bee feeding and will comply with any applicable War Pro- 
duction Board orders. 


Firm Name 
Address 
By 


A copy of such writing must be filed with the Director of Industry Opera- 
tions. Such statement shall constitute a representation to the War Produc- 
tion Board and the supplier that the signer is entitled to receive the 
amount stated. The supplier shall be entitled to rely on such representa- 
tion, unless he knows or has reason to believe it to be false.” 

“(xii) The United Service Organizations.” 

(b) This Amendment shall take effect immediately 
sssued this 26th day of March, 1942. 
J. S. KNOWLSON, 
Director of Industry Operations, 
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Editorials 





The back-lotter beekeeper is one 
who can produce sugar in his own 
yard. He should be encouraged to 
get enough honey to supply his 
neighbors who don’t have bees and 
thus help out on the sugar shortage. 

eee 

Beeswax production this year may 
be both profitable and patriotic. See 
page 213 of our last issue. It may 
well pay some beekeepers to set aside 
a few strong colonies for its produc- 
tion. It will require little or no comb 
foundation. Try it and report. 

eee 


Uncle Sam’s approval of honey to 
help relieve the shortage in sugar is 
given in an official statement by the 
Department of Agriculture, page 301. 
of this issue. This release has inspir- 
ed numerous articles in the press 
urging a maximum production of 
honey over the country. 

eee 


Good wintering is being reported 
from all over the country. Don’t 
forget to feed. Give combs of honey, 
or give a package of queenless bees 
if needed. Remember this: A colony 
may be almost up to par and yet fail 
in securing a surplus of honey. Re- 
member also: A colony of bees fly- 
ing strong at the entrance may be on 
the verge of starvation. 

eee 


Honey publicity, on account of war 
conditions and sugar shortage, has 
been greatly accentuated within the 
last few weeks. As has been pointed 
out before, the papers are full of 
honey recipes. U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, as has been mentioned 
earlier, has put out strong argu- 
ments in favor of honey. Well- 
written articles on bees and honey 
are appearing in farm papers and 
magazines. Among the most note- 
worthy, readable, and instructive of 
these is the illustrated story entitled 
“It’s a Sweet Business” in the March 
27th issue of The Family Circle, a 
magazine of wide circulation. The 
article is written by W. W. Wheatley. 
It is a real literary production, which, 
with one or two minor errors, is re- 
markably correct in facts and figures, 
Mr. Wheatley has performed a real 
service for war defense in showing 
how the intelligent housewife and the 
back-lotter can raise his own sugar. 


Comb honey, it should be remem- 
bered, requires no metal or glass 
containers. There is a_ possibility 
that there may be a shortage of glass 
and tin for extracted honey this sum- 
mer and for that reason some bee- 
keepers should produce honey in sec- 
tions. If in a good locality where 
light honey is obtainable, set aside 
some strong colonies for the purpose. 
Comb honey probably will not be 
held down by a ceiling and may bring 
a price that may make its produc- 
tion for 1942 and 1943 well worth 
while. 

eee 
The Appalling Losses 


of Bees from 
Arsenical Poisoning 


The situation 
became so bad 
in Texas that 
State Ento- 
mologist F. L. 
Thomas and his two State bee inspec 
tors, W. T. O’Neal and C. J. Burgin, 
have been collecting data. (See 
February Beekeeper’s Item.) From 
the 10,000 colonies of bees reported, 
3,995 or nearly 40% were lost. It 
has been much greater since arsenical 
dust has been applied from airplanes 
Most of the bees die before they reach 
the entrance but the fact that the 
queens are affected and also di_ in- 
dicates that some poison is carried 
into the hive. Examination of honey, 
however, shows that there was not 
enough arsenic in it to be dangerous 
for human consumption. There is 
not only a heavy mortality in bees 
dying outright but the bees left in 
the hive become so weak that they 
abscond, and here is another loss. Re- 
ports indicate that losses were greater 
in North Texas and less in southern 
Texas. In the north the loss was 58% 
In central Texas it was as high as 
100%. 

We quote the following from the 
Beekeeper’s Item: “Where sulphur 
was used in poison mixtures very 
little damage was done to the bees.” 
* * * “Tf no other flowers are bloom- 
ing and bees work cotton freshly 
poisoned, a whole yard will be 
killed out in two hours. Bees die 
right on the plants as I have found 
them dead by the hundreds.” * * * 
“We notice that dusting poison 
is more destructive to bees than 
liquid sprays.” * * * “This year we 
aid not lose any bees as long as they 
used a mixture of sulphur with the 
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calcium arsenate, but as soon as the 
flea hopper disappeared and _ they 
began using straight calcium arsenate 
we began to lose bees.” 

We must remember that losses, 
perhaps not so great, are occurring in 
other states, especially in Louisiana 
and California. 

We should save every bee possible 
in 1942. If a mixture with sulphur 
will mitigate or reduce the loss, or, 
the application of creosote or car- 
bolic acid in liquid sprays will do the 
same, then beekeepers everywhere 
should have a round table talk with 
the fruit growers and others who are 
spraying to kill noxious insects. 
eee 
In the April issue we 
inadvertently refer- 
red to the last of 
April as being the time when the 
package shipping season is practical- 
ly over. As a matter of fact, many 
more packages are shipped after 
April 30 than prior to that date. 
Theoretically, packages in the south- 
ern part of the clover belt should be 
hived during April in order to de- 
velop into populous colonies in time 
for the major flow beginning in early 
June. In the northern part of the 
clover belt the main flow starts later 
and packages may not be needed 
quite so early as they are in the 
southern part of the clover region. 

Years ago, before - the present 
volume of package shipping was 
reached, package buyers seemed 
satisfied to receive shipments during 
late spring. There followed a de- 
mand for very early’ shipments, 
earlier perhaps than could be made 
to advantage. Northern buyers must 
remember that it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to produce good queens 
in the South if weather conditions 
are not favorable for queen produc- 
tion. Remember the queen is the 
soul of the package. 

This past spring has been back- 
ward in the South and it seems like- 
ly that package bee shipments to the 
North may be later than normal, 
also that a considerable volume of 
packages will be’ shipped after 
April 30. 


The Bee Ship- 
ping Season 


eee 

The use of two-story colonies for 
both summer and winter is fast be- 
coming almost universal, but it took 
years to put it across. A double 
brood chamber boiling over with 
bees by the time the first flow comes 
on is almost sure to get a crop if 
nectar is available. The double- 
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decker by the same token will stand 
a hard winter when a colony in a 
single-story may die, or, if it sur- 
vives, will be too weak to get a sur- 
plus. Effort to build up strong colo- 
nies will be much more productive 
than so much stress on packing. 
eee 

Honey for babies is again endorsed 
by high medical authority of the 
American Medical Association. See 
page 280: of this issue. 

eee 

Shrinkage of Filtered T. H. Shield, 
Honey Negligible if Director, On- 
Diatomaceous Earth tario Honey 
is Used Producers’ Co- 

operative, On- 

tario, Canada, 
told us that there was considerable 
shrinkage in pressure filtering of 
buckwheat honey. It appears that 
he used bone-charcoal. Apparently 
the shrinkage is negligible when 
diatomaceous earth is used as a 
filter aid, as recommended by the 
Bureau of Chemistry. We referred 
the matter to Dr. H. S. Paine, of the 
Agricultural Chemical Research Divi- 
sion, and his reply is as follows: 

Upon referring to the original laboratory 
data concerning the process (Lothrop and 
Paine) developed in this Division, I find 
that the “shrinkage” (due entirely to honey 
absorbed and retained in the filter cake) 
amounted to from 0.88 to 2.25 percent by 
weight. In only one run out of 16 did the 
“shrinkage” amount to as much as 2 per- 
cent. In the case of white clover honey, 


where '4 percent filteraid was used, the 
loss amounted to only 0.88 percent. 


Dr. Paine and his associates at the 
Bureau of Chemistry never recom- 
mended bone-charcoal as these re- 
move the color of honey. They con- 
fine their recommendation entirely 
to a diatomaceous earth. This means 
a form of very fine crystals—so fine, 
indeed, that in order to be seen a high 
powered microscope must be used. 

Those who have been using this 
form of filter aid in the West have 
had no trouble from shrinkage. 
eee 

The price ceiling on 

honey is still pend- 

ing. It is pretty cer- 

tain that the figure 
at this writing will not be less than 
lic with a possibility or even fa 
probability that it may reach 12c on 
a first quality extracted honey. 

We are reliably informed that large 
amounts of honey of fair quality have 
been imported and are now available 
in New York. Whether this will 
have any effect on a price ceiling of 
lower or medium grades of domestic 
honey it is impossible to predict, 





Price Ceiling 
on Honey 
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Producers Heard in Washington 


On March 26 a group of producers 
representing various sections of the 
country were invited by the Office of 
Price Administration to discuss the 
honey price question. A variety of 
opinions were presented to the gov- 
ernment men by the producers. The 
general feeling of the producers was 
that since the market had recently 
been running between 10 and 1l4c a 
pound in large lots f.o.b. producers, 
a price ceiling of 12c would not be 
out of line. It was hoped that this 
price would apply to darker grades 
also. 

While a llc or 12c price will not 
be acceptable to some producers it 
seemed to be the opinion of many 
producers that adequate stimulation 
in the industry would result and yet 
honey would not be entirely classed 
as a luxury item. 

There are several other factors 
that may affect the price of honey; 
foreign imports of honey, the restric- 
tive order described in the editorial 
below, the general sugar supply in 
the country, and the public’s reac- 
tion to a much higher retail price in 
the stores. 
eee 

A general prefer- 
ence order is now 
in effect which, in 
substance limits the 

use of honey by commercial users, 
such as bakers and bottlers, to the 
amount purchased during the same 
month in 1941. Those commercial 
users who have not purchased honey, 
prior to 1942, are limited to 60 
pounds per month in the manufacture 
of commercial products. 

This order in no way restricts the 
use of honey to be sold as such but 
prevents its use in blending with 
other materials except by those who 
used it last year and in this case only 
the same amount of honey as used 
last year may be employed. 

It is our understanding that many 
new commercial users had on hand 
a quantity of honey prior to the order 
going into effect. It is our guess that 
some provision will be made to allow 
these companies to use a part at least 
of this honey. 

It is also our guess that if an ade- 
quate supply of honey is found avail- 
able that the restrictions of the order 
will be adjusted to meet these con- 
ditions. 

Copies of the order may be obtain- 
ed by writing the War Production 
Board. (See page 301.) 


Honey Restric- 
tive Order No. 
M-118 
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Beeswax and Bullets is a queer 
combination that is coming to the 
front these days. As every rifle or 
pistol expert knows, bullets are cov- 
ered with a sort of wax; it may be 
beeswax, paraffin, or any of the min- 
eral waxes. Of late, Uncle Sam 
seems to feel that beeswax is just 
the proper coating for his shells be- 
cause paraffin melts too easily in 
tropical climates, and some of the 
mineral waxes are so hard that they 
crack; but beeswax will stand either 
very cold or very warm temperatures 
and still stick to the shells. Bee- 
keepers should remember that when 
they are producing more wax they 
are helping in the great defense 
project. (See page 213, last issue.) 

eee 

Honey production figures for 1939, 
1940 and 1941, as worked out by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics for 
the whole country are given on the 
opposite page. It is surprising how 
nearly the number of colonies for the 
entire country for the above named 
years match the number of colonies 
given by H. J. Clay from the same 
Bureau covering the years 1930 to 
1936. Back of the first set of years 
was the U. S. census for 1940. Around 
this 1940 census apparently a ques- 
tionnaire was sent out, to cover other 
figures for ’39 and ’41. 

As to the number of pounds of 
honey produced for the country, the 
new figures show a 34 million pound 
increase of honey. While this seems 
larger, the relative difference be- 
tween the old and the new might be 
accounted for by better beekeeping 
or a better honey period in ’39, °40, 
and 41. 

It is probable, however, that the 
years °39, °’40, and °41 covered a 
larger quota of inquiries. In other 
words, they may cover a larger num- 
ber of beekeepers who reported. 

California, both for the ’30 to ’36 
period and for ’39 to ’41, lead in 
honey production, and it is interest- 
ing to observe that the earlier and 
later figures are not far apart al- 
though the late tabulation shows an 
increase. 

The late figures put California first, 
and then next in order follow Iowa, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Michigan, New 
York and Wisconsin. 


It will be noted that the new tab- 
ulations are divided up into regions 
of adjacent states. Some regions 
show up in production much better 
than others. 
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NUMBER OF COLONIES, YIELD PER COLONY, AND PRODUCTION OF 
HONEY, 1939, 1940, and 1941 


3 COLONIES OF BEES HONEY PER COLONY PRODUCTION OF HONEY 
tate ° *1 *1 





and Div 1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 
Thousand Colonies Pounds Thousand Pounds 

Me. 4 + 4 22 18 16 88 72 64 
N. H. 2 2 2 22 24 35 44 48 70 
Vt. 8 7 7 36 27 36 288 189 252 
Mass. 14 13 14 18 13 26 252 169 364 
R. I. 1 1 1 19 21 27 19 21 27 
Conn. 18 18 17 28 20 33 504 360 561 
N. Y. 190 171 183 51 48 70 9,690 8,208 12,810 
N. J. 28 26 25 30 34 48 840 884 1,200 
Pa. 176 168 178 28 25 40 4,928 4,200 7,120 
N. ATL. 441 410 431 37.8 34.5 52.1 16,653 14,151 22,468 
Ohio 283 260 290 35 50 46 9,905 13,000 13,340 
Ind. 190 180 200 33 52 44 6,270 9,360 8,800 
Ill. 210 190 205 34 42 45 7,140 7,980 9,225 
Mich. 155 153 153 76 69 64 11,780 10,557 9,792 
Wis. 170 156 160 57 54 59 9,690 8,424 9,440 
N.C.E. 1,008 939 1,008 444 52.5 50.2 44,785 49 321 50,597 
Minn. 172 187 210 87 74 83 14,964 13,838 17,430 
Iowa 165 155 167 91 103 96 15,015 15,965 16,032 
Mo. 130 125 136 29 40 34 3,770 5,000 4,624 
N. Dak. 20 20 21 83 57 99 1,660 1,140 2,079 
S. Dak. 13 14 14 145 91 98 1,885 1,274 1,372 
Nebr. 40 39 37 106 111 116 4,240 4,329 4,292 
Kans. 27 30 31 47 60 51 1,269 1,800 1,581 
N.C.W. 567 570 616 75.5 76.0 77.0 42,803 43,346 47,410 
Del. 3 3 3 22 18 17 66 54 51 
Md. 24 24 23 22 19 21 528 456 483 
Va. 110 120 116 17 25 24 1,870 3,000 2,784 
W. Va. 94 91 95 14 11 19 1,316 1,001 1,805 
mm. &. 180 170 164 16 25 19 2,880 4,250 3,116 
=. <.. 43 48 | 50 16 24 18 688 1,152 900 
a - 156 160 160 22 21 17 3,432 3,360 2,720 
Fla. 144 150 146 40 45 49 5,760 6,750 7,154 
S. ATL. 754 766 787 219 26.1 25.1 16,540 20,023 19,013 
Ky. 140 130 140 12 11 13 1,680 1,430 1,820 
Tenn. 152 140 144 11 9 19 1,672 1,260 2,736 
Ala. 124 120 116 13 15 18 1,612 1,800 2,088 
Miss. 58 54 53. soi11 16 12 638 864 636 
Ark. 67 70 75 18 25 16 1,206 1,750 1,200 
La. 57 60 56 22 17 25 1,254 1,020 1,400 
Okla. 64 66 68 20 23 37 1,280 1,518 2,516 
Tex. 210 220 200 28 38 24 5,880 8,360 4,800 
S.CENT. 872 860 852 17.5 209 20.2 15,222 18,002 17,196 
Mont. 28 27 30 125 140 128 3,500 3,780 3,840 
Idaho 100 110 115 64 66 41 6,400 7,260 4,715 
Wyo. 26 28 25 140 86 73 3,640 2,408 1,825 
Colo. 59 60 64 71 90 75 4,189 5,400 4,800 
N. Mex. 14 15 15 40 41 37 560 615 555 
Ariz. 61 65 68 74 82 94 4,514 5,330 6,392 
Utah 53 53 51 32 45 23 1,696 2,385 1,173 
Nev. 12 13 i3 31 54 22 372 702 286 
Wash. 62 63 64 44 46 27 2,728 2,898 1,728 
Ore. 50 51 51 43 42 33 2,150 2,142 1,683 
Calif. 380 380 395 41 70 58 15,580 26,600 22,910 


WEST. 845 865 891 53.6 688 56.0 45,329 59,520 49 907 
U.S. 4.487 4410 4555 404 463 45.4 181,332 204,363 206,591 
*1—Preliminary. ; 
For discussion of these figures see page 233 of our last issue and the 
opposite page of this number. 
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From North, East, 


West and South 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, April 5 

Weather: We had 
little rain in March 
until the last few 
days when we had 
light showers for 
several days includ- 
ing the first five days 
of April. The en- 
tire month of March 
was unusually cool. 
In some of our territory the cool 
weather and scarcity of rain caused 
vegetation to slow up some. Here in 
the Bay Region the cool weather has 
not affected the bees to any great 
extent. We have had a eucalyptus 
flow all winter. This is not as good 
as when the blossoming commences 
in late January reaching its best in 
March and April. Eucalyptus is 
naturally a slow flow and there have 
been times when the weather was 
too cool or rainy for bees to get out. 

Condition of Bees: Inside of the 
hive the colonies are building up. 
The result is too much swarming com- 
ing as it does in the midst of extrac- 
tion. Some beekeepers who have 
finished their first extraction report 
a 30 to 40-pound surplus. The crop 
will likely run up to 50 or 60 pounds 
before the season is over. The pro- 
ducers of eucalyptus honey in a dis- 
trict where it is the main source 
prefer it to any other honey. An- 
other quality in its favor is building 
the colony up for the next flow. Our 
beekeepers are looking for a good 
season and want their bees in first 
class condition for the alfalfa and 
lima bean flow. Further north where 
they do not have the early flow, the 
cool weather is making many colo- 
nies short of stores, and the heavy 
demand for packages is working the 
same way. 

For several years beekeepers have 
been urged to leave a full super of 
honey in reserve. More than ever, 
they are accepting this as good ad- 
vice. They are also finding this a 
good way to protect the colony from 
the wax moth. 

Honey Market: A little more than 
two months ago the honey market 
was lagging far behind the general 
commodity of prices. The rationing 
of sugar and other publicity concern- 
ing the price of sugar and honey 
caused everybody to talk honey and 





to want to own bees and produce 
their own honey. How that will 
work out we will have to wait a little. 
The swarming season commenced in 
the Bay Region in the early part of 
March. The average beekeeper in 
the cities has as many bees as he can 
manage and the swarms are allowed 
to find homes for themselves. This 
year there are one or more applicants 
for every swarm. Brokers and pack- 
“rs are having difficulty in finding 
nough honey to supply their cus- 
tomers. 

Miscellaneous: We can see a bright- 
er day for beekeeping. Our leaders 
everywhere are telling us to increase 
production of bees and of honey to 
the limit of our equipment and capa- 
city. When we think of the times we 
have seen bees crawling in: the grass 
to reach the smallest flower we won- 
der why we have heard so little of 
the value of bees to our fruit, vege- 


table, and seed crops that require 
cross pollination. We are hearing it 
now. Will we learn the _ lesson? 
The nation and the world needs 


more food and the beekeeping in- 
dustry is expected to contribute its 
part. We will do it—Cary W. Hart- 
man, Oakland, Calif. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, April 1 
Weather: April Fool’s 
day finds Southern 
California basking in 
sunshine and if sun- 
shine were all that 
we needed to assure 
us a crop we would 
be sitting pretty; but 
it takes more than 
sunshine to make 
things grow and there is no denying 
that the country in the South is badly 
in need of moisture and unless we 
have rain soon crops on the unirrigat- 
ed portions of the country will be 
short. Eight to ten inches of rain 
over most of Southern California is 
not enough moisture to assure us of 
a crop of honey. 

Several days of hot drying winds 
have not added to our prospects. Cool 
to cold nights have been the rule 
with smudge pots going in the lemon 
groves when it got down near the 
freezing point. 

Honey Crop: Perhaps one beekeep- 
er in fifty had a part or all of his ’41 
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honey crop unsold when the price be- 
gan to soar—five, six, eight, ten, and 
twelve cents upward, all within three 
weeks, and now when it looks like a 
good price we are faced with a poor 
season. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 40 
cents, or thereabout. 

Miscellaneous: Many beekeepers 
are busy moving their bees to citrus 
groves and a fellow can see a truck- 
load almost any evening going one 
way or another along the highway. 

The moving of an apiary is not the 
chore it was a few short years ago. 
Many beekeepers will drive into an 
apiary just as the bees stop flying, 
put a few puffs of smoke in at the en- 
trance of the hive, one man to the 
front, one at the back, pick up the 
two-story hive, set it on the truck, 
place another on top, push them to 
the center of the truck and continue 
until the load is complete. No nail- 
ing, no screening, no closing. Tie on 
your load, and away you go. Some 
beekeepers drive to the new location 
directly and unload, but others will 
wait until morning, having spent the 
night in a convenient place. 

Bees have wintered well in most 
apiaries and are ready for the har- 
vest. In some locations where euca- 
lyptus is plentiful bees have stored 
some honey, but in most apiaries bees 
have built up on honey left on the 
hives tast fall. Orange trees are 
white with buds just ready to burst 
into bloom, and before these notes are 
read by the readers of Gleanings 
bees should be well along in the gath- 
ering of what nectar we will get from 
that source. The advance in the 
price of honey has already had a ten- 
dency to strengthen the demand and 
price of bees and equipment. 

Later: Bees have been getting 
enough nectar so the honey will 
“rain out’? when the frame is shaken. 
Colonies average from six to fourteen 
frames of brood with bees in propor- 





tion. Supers for surplus honey are 
being put on the newly moved colo- 
nies to be ready for the harvest.—L. 
L. Andrews, Corona, California. 
eee 
IOWA, April 7 

Weather: The spring so far has 

been fairly good for the bees. Cel- 


lar wintered bees if put on the sum- 
mer stands when the weather was fit 
have had ample cleansing flights and 
no particularly bad weather in the 
meantime. 

_ Conditions: The clovers are look- 
ing exceptionally well. The ground 
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has been frozen little this winter, 
some of the time little or no frost, 
and little freezing and thawing this 
spring. The soil is thoroughly wet 
aown. There has been more moisture 
this spring than for some years. With 
some moisture at the proper time a 
good flow of honey is in prospect, 
and it should be a prosperous year 
for the beekeeper. 

Market: The demand for honey is 
tremendous. Merchants tell me they 
sell more honey in a week, when they 
can get it, than they used to sell in 
a year. My guess is there will be no 
honey from last year when the new 
crop arrives. The price has stiffened 
slightly as it should, because honey 
was being sold too cheaply by some 
beekeepers. 

Honey recipes are appearing thick 
in the magazines, which is good ad- 
vertising.—W. S. Pangburn, Center 
Junction, Iowa. 


eee 
MISSISSIPPI, April 7 

Weather: Winter 

| losses have been 

very light in most 


cases. Only one very 
cold period occurred. 
During the remain- 
' der of the winter the 
temperature was low 
enough to prevent 
much activity. The 


- 
a, 
Ns igg - season is at least two 
ta ji to three weeks late 


as there were sever- 


al frosts the last of March and as late 
as April 2. Package shippers are 
having to do considerable feeding as 
the weather was windy and unfavor- 
able for bee flights during most of 
March in addition to the lateness of 
nectar plants. 

Market: Honey supplies in Missis- 
sippi are at a low level as the State 
ordinarily does not produce as much 
as it consumes. The school lunch 
program which has used quite a lot 
of honey purchased by the Govern- 
ment has probably stimulated the 
general demand while many are sub- 
stituting it for sugar. Some beekeep- 
ers reported the 1941 crop complete- 
ly sold out while others still have 
nearly half the crop on hand. 

Miscellaneous: There is more in- 
terest among beginners in beekeep- 
ing than in many years on account of 
the sugar shortage and the publicity 
about the use of honey. Many in- 
quiries are being received from per- 
sons desiring to start with a few colo- 
nies.—Clay Lyle, State College, Miss. 
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TEXAS, April 3 

Weather: March 
was very disappoint- 
ing. The tempera- 
tures were even and 
below normal. Plants 
have responded very 
slowly and_ while 
nearly all of the 
spring honey plants 
still give a promise 
of a good honey flow, rain is neces- 
sary before that honey flow will 
occur. March is generally a wet 
month, however, 1942 only gave 
March .63 of an inch of water. This 
in addition to previous lows makes 
the rainfall for 1942 1.34 inches 
below the normal. 


Condition of Bees: The bees are 
in splendid shape. Every beekeeper 
reporting says the bees are in far 
better condition than the honey 
plants. Reports coming from all 
over the State would indicate that it 
is only the southern part of Texas 
west of the Brazos River and east of 
the Pecos which is in the dry zone. 
Eastern and northern Texas, while 
yet in winter condition, report honey 
plants in good shape. The perform- 
ance of the bees during this period 
has been very interesting. At the 
first of March a majority of colonies 
seen had from two to three frames 
with a large amount of brood. At 
the end of the month 80 colonies 
were examined. The first hive body 
invariably contained brood on all 
frames. The second hive body on 
from five to six. These hives are in 
normal condition as they have had 
no honey removed from them since 
June, 1941. All that south central 
Texas needs now is warm weather. 
The beekeepers while anxious for the 
future still have sufficient stores and 
equipment for the spring honey flow 
and for the shipping of package bees. 
—H. B. Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 


FLORIDA, March 31 

Weather: The weath- 
| er is very disagree- 
able this spring for 
| handling bees, and it 
also makes it hard 
| for the bees to work. 
| It has been rainy and 
' cold most of the time. 
; We have an abund- 

ance of moisture in 
the ground, and this should help later 
honey flows. 

Prospects: Conditions are favorable 
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for good honey flows if weather con- 
ditions get right. The orange trees 
are blooming now and if the weather 
warms up a good crop will be gather- 
ed from this source. Tupelo will be 
in bloom in about three weeks. Bee- 
keepers in the tupelo section are ex- 
pecting a good flow. 

Bees: The condition of the bees is 
fair. Colonies that had plenty of 
honey are in good shape, but a good 
many colonies used up most of their 
honey before they were able to gather 
anything, and these colonies are 
weak. Beekeepers in some sections 
have to feed their bees in order to 
keep them going. 

Markets: Of course, the honey mar- 
ket is good now, if anyone had honey 
to sell. All honey in Florida is sold. 
Inquiries from honey buyers are re- 
ceived every day. I heard two bee- 
keepers talking the other day, one 
said, “I had a letter from Mr. So-and- 
so wanting to buy honey.” The other 
beekeeper replied, “If we have any 
honey we should keep it for that man 
as’ he is an old customer, and has 
bought a great deal of honey from 
us.” I hope beekeepers everywhere 
will endeavor to keep old customers 
supplied and not sell all their honey 
to speculators. The people who have 
been buying honey for several years 
will be buying honey after the war 
is over, but the speculators wi}: be 
off the market.—Robt. E. Foster, 
Gainesville, Florida. 

eee 
MONTANA, April 4 

Weather: We have had an unusual 
winter this year. Most of the time 
the thermometer was down around 
zero. During January and February 
we had one real blizzard of short 
duration. However, during March 
the temperature was not so bad but 
it remained cloudy most of the time. 
The ground is freezing almost every 
night. The warmest day we have 
had was 69 degrees, that being the 
warmest day, since last fall. On one 
of our coldest days, one of our honey 
producers drove 100 miles and loaded 
1,000 cans of honey in his car and 
drove back home that night during 
the worst blizzard of the winter. 

Market: During the last of Febru- 
ary there was such a demand for 
honey that what honey normally 
would have supplied the trade dur- 
ing the rest of the season was cleaned 
up in two weeks. Honey advanced 
from $4.00 to $9.00 and $10.00 a case. 
Beeswax was cleaned up during De- 
cember. We doubted if.there would 
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be any for foundation, however we 
have heard no complaints. 

Miscellaneous: The state depart- 
ment has been checking up here to 
see what can be done to assure honey 
production and to be able to get con- 
tainers. We hear of a greater effort 
being made towards heavier honey 
production. Just how far we can 
succeed in that direction is hard to 
estimate at the present. 

Many of our supplies have been 
shipped to us very promptly, but 
some that were ordered in October 
never did arrive. However, some of 
us are proud to report our 60-pound 
cans for the year of 1942 are stored 
in honey houses. Our pails were 
ordered about the same time and we 
can’t be too sure we will get them. 


In this section there has been more 
severe winter loss than many of us 
ever had, mostly on account of bees 
consuming more honey than in other 
years. The ones that came through 
are in fine shape except they are 
short on feed. Hives that are ready 
for package bees are very light on 
pollen and very few have any honey. 

Package bees have been due here 
for two days and we will know soon 
if package bees and queens are going 
to meet our demands. 

We have a very big job on for this 
season, if we are going to bridge 
the gap caused by one-third to one- 
half of the sugar shortage.. Also here 
is hoping for a fine season and that 
all beekeepers will work together as 
never before, and with the excellent 
effort everyone is making, we shall 
be rewarded with the finest and larg- 
est honey crop ever.—Parson Pile, 
Corvallis, Montana. 

eee 


CENTRAL NEW YORK, April 4 
Weather and Plants: 
We have been for- 
tunate to receive at 
least average snow 
and rainfall so far in 
1942 and this should 
greatly benefit honey 
plants. Last autumn 
it was very dry in 
many parts of the 
state but I believe that situation has 
now been relieved and prospects for 
a honey flow consequently improved. 
Of course, much additional rain this 
month and next will be necessary to 
insure good plant growth. 

Condition of Bees: Pollen was first 
gathered on March 27 and today it is 
being brought in rapidly. I opened 
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the upper brood-nest of a colony to- 
day and found brood in four frames 
with numerous young bees and some 
drones which must have hatched 
several days ago. The lower brood- 
nest was not examined because I did 
not wish to remove the packing, but 
brood must have been present there 
aiso judging by the abundance of 
bees on the combs. Wintering has 
been better than average according 
to external appearances, with most 
of our yards having 100% of the colo- 
nies alive. 

Market: Demand appears to have 
steadied following a hectic market 
period. A policy, immediately adopt- 
ed by foresighted honey: merchandis- 
ers, of withholding sales to specula- 
tors and temporary users of honey in 
order to insure an adequate supply 
for legitimate customers, cannot be 
too highly commended. Such men 
are working in the best interest of 
the producers by developing and 
holding a steady market for the 
future. I believe all thinking bee- 
keepers are capable of looking far 
enough ahead to see that the many 
present would-be users will forget 
honey when sugar is again abundant 
just as they did following World 
War I. To supply them at the ex- 
pense of regular customers is to in- 
vite certain market chaos eventual- 
ly. It is to be expected that some 
governmental action, in addition to 
pending price control, will be taken 
in this matter to help keep the honey 
industry from committing suicide.— 
William L. Coggshall, Ithaca, N. Y. 


ONTARIO, April 4 
Weather: February 
here in southern cen- 
tral Ontario was nor- 
mal in temperature 
and March was mild- 
er than usual. There 
were few days warm 
enough to entice the 
bees outside, a fea- 
ture that we always 
believe to be favorable to the bees, 
especially if they have had a cleans- 
ing flight. Locally we have had 
little snow all winter, but in a letter 
just to hand from a locality 200 miles 
east of Toronto, we are told that 
many roads are yet filled with snow 
and that the woods have much snow 
among the trees where maple syrup 
is being produced. My correspondent 
spoke of this as being favorable to 
the making of syrup—a harvest that 
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is in full swing in Eastern Ontario 
and Quebec in particular. 

Conditions: Although this is much 
earlier than usual to examine bees 
the boys have already been to all 
apiaries except two in Wentworth 
County some 80 miles away. Bees 
appear to have wintered well and 
stores have not been used to the ex- 
tent they were last year at this time. 
At least half of the apiaries have 
wintered 100% so far and at no place 
is there any loss to amount to much. 
The severe drouth of last summer 
killed the spring seeded alsike and 
sweet clover, and badly damaged the 
white Dutch clover that grows on 
lawns, permanent pastures, and other 
waste places. At most of our loca- 
tions, alsike is our main source of 
nectar, and inquiry among the farm- 
ers indicates that fields of alsike this 
year will be scarce. 

Market: There appears to be al- 
most no honey available. What a 
change during the last few months! 
Less than three months ago a well- 
known commercial beekeeper in Wis- 
consin wrote as to the possibility of 
selling two or three cars of white 
honey here in Ontario. While price 
quoted was attractive, of course, no 
import license could be obtained here 
and so I informed my friend. A few 
weeks ago a buyer in Michigan called 
me long distance, and he was very 
anxious to buy several cars of Cana- 
dian honey even at our price. No 
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large lots of honey are available. 
Just a few days ago we had a letter 
from the buying agent of a very large 
manufacturing concern here in Can- 
ada, wondering if we would contract 
for our 1942 crop of honey. 

For the past six weeks or more, no 
shipping has been available for honey 
contracted earlier to be sent to Great 
Britain. At least one carload was 
on the way to seaboard when this 
prohibition went into effect. When 
the embargo will be lifted is of course 
a matter of conjecture, much depend- 
ing upon how bad the submarine 
menace becomes. 

We have just received word that a 
ceiling of 48 cents per pound has been 
placed on beeswax. We have not 
heard of sales higher than 42 cents 
and we wonder if expectations are 
for higher prices. Our supply is all 
sold. 

Miscellaneous: The three factors 
that concern many beekeepers at 
present are sugar, tires, and gasoline. 
Both gasoline and tires are of major 
importance to our industry. As to 
sugar, necessary supplies are avail- 
able to beekeepers at present. 

Much can be done voluntarily on 
the part of beekeepers, and others as 
well, by careful planning to cut out 
unnecessary driving. We have no 
patience with those who do not try 
to co-operate with the authorities in 
conserving these vital materials.—J. 
L. Byer, Markham, Ontario. 





HOW BEES DIVERT NITRATES 
FOR WAR MUNITIONS 


By Dr. W. E. Dunham 


Research and Extension Agent 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

[It is not generally known perhaps that 
bees help furnish nitrates for war work. 
Editor | 

More extensive acreage of le- 
gumes is especially important during 
the war, as it is the most economical 
method which the farmers can utilize 
in returning and maintaining the 
nitrogen content of soils. The red 
and alsike clovers produced annually 
in Ohio, would, when sown for hay, 
be responsible for returning ap- 
proximately, 187,000,000 pounds of 
nitrogen to the soil. Extensive use 
of legumes is vital as a means of 
nitrogen storage in soils, and can be 
looked upon as a method of divert- 


ing more nitrates for war munitions 
than would otherwise occur if it were 
not for the honeybee pollination 
which insures profitable and larger 
supplies of legume seed. 
How Bees Increased Seed and 
Hay Production 

Red and alsike clovers are self- 
sterile and are entirely’ dependent on 
insect pollination to insure seed set. 
Because of the scarcity of natural 
pollinating insects in Ohio, farmers 
are dependent entirely on honeybees 
to insure thorough pollination result- 
ing in profitable seed yields. 

The average annual production of 
red and alsike seed produced in Ohio 
would result, when sown for hay, in 
a production of approximately 2,- 
250,000 tons of hay having about two 
times the protein and vitamin A con- 
tent of a corresponding amount of 
non-leguminous hay. 
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Just 


News 





The first field meeting this summer 
of the Middlesex County Beekeepers’ 
Association will be held at 2 P.M. on 
Saturday, May 23rd, at 30 Spring St., 
Lexington, Mass., the home of Mr.W. 
M. Copeland, President of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Beekeepers’ 
Associations. Hives will be opened 
and Mr. Perley S. Smith of Kensing- 
ton, New Hampshire, who, with Mrs. 
Smith, has been spending the winter 
at Ormond Beach, Florida, will speak 
on southern beekeeping. Mrs. Cope- 
land, Regional Vice-president of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, will be in charge 
of the supper featuring honey baked 
beans with rolls, hot dogs, pickles, 
potato salad, ice cream and honey, 
honey cakes and coffee.—Mr. A. M. 
Southwick, Waban, Mass. 


eee 

The State of Georgia has recently 
added four deputy bee inspectors to 
its force, making six inspectors in 
all, working under the direction of 
J. H. Girardeau, State Entomologist 
in Atlanta. 

eee 

The annual short course for honey 
producers will be held at Ames, Iowa, 
on May 7th and 8th. A new feature 
this year will be to devote the pro- 
gram on May 7th to material of im- 
mediate interest to beginners. The 
program on May 8th will be devoted 
enitrely to commercial honey pro- 
duction. This is a new venture and 
will give an absolute measure of the 
interest of the two groups. The pro- 
gram is being arranged with an idea 


of giving the best possible informa- 
tion of immediate concern to the pro- 
ducers of the two respective groups. 
Anyone interested in the program is 
invited to attend and participate in 
the sessions.—F. B. Paddock, Exten- 
sion Apiarist. 
eece 

The spring, 1942, issue of “The 
Country Book,’ a magazine of over 
100 pages, carries an interesting and 
timely article by Kyle Onstott of San 
Francisco, Calif., entitled ‘““Honey for 
Money.” This is taken from the book 
“Beekeeping as a Hobby,” by the 
same author, and mentioned in a re- 
cent issue of Gleanings. The article 
is informative, well written and illus- 
trated by good pictures. 

eee 


An interesting article, entitled, 
‘“‘Woodrow Miuiller’s Travelling Bees’ 
appeared in the March, 1942, issue 
of Nature Magazine. Nephi Miller, 
of Utah, Woodrow’s father who pass- 
ed on in 1938, started migratory bee- 
keeping on a large scale early this 
century. Four stalwart sons now 
carry on, operating about 26,000 
colonies, migrating from California 
to the Canadian border in huge motor 
trucks holding 400 hives of bees to 
catch successive honey crops. This 
article was briefed in the March issue 
of Readers Digest. 

eee 

Edmond Alphandery, for many 
years editor of Gazette Apicole, Mont- 
favet, France, passed on Oct. 29, 1941. 





A Live Beekeepers’ Association 





The Erie County (Pa.) Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation is the second largest in Pennsylva- 
nia. This Association, meeting at the La- 
Meda Tea Room, Erie, Thursday evening, 
March 5, outlined the program for north- 
western Pennsylvania beekeepers for the 
duration of the War. H.H. Root of The A. 
I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio, explained 
the status of the bee industry. Forty mem- 
bers of the Association dined and viewed 
the color movies explained by Mr. Root. 

Left to right standing: Mrs. Laura Miles, 
Erie, member of the dinner comittee; John 
Lucas, North East, vice-president; Mrs. E. 
E. Root, Erie, chairman of the dinner com- 
mittee 

Seated: Brother Pancratius St. Mary's Col- 
lege, North East, President of the Associa- 
tion and editor of the Association Bulletin; 
H. H. Root, and E. E. Root, Erie, Secretary 
of the Association.—Walter Jack, Erie, Pa. 
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inspectors, secretaries of beekeepers’ associations, extension workers in beekeepin 
other information often needed by our readers, we have corrected our 
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Who's Who in Apiculture 


To supply a handy reference of the names and addresses of state and provincial apiary 


Bees on 
Comb 
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, as of April 1, 1942. 


xnspector 
State or Province 


H. H. Laidlaw, Jr., 


Montgo; 


, and 


“Who's ho in 


Secretary 
State Association 


F. E. Guyton, Auburn 


W. G. le Maistre, Edmonton) W. G. le Maistre, Edmon. 


W. A. Crockett, Phoenix 


State Plant Board, Lit. Rock 
A. W. Finlay, New Westm. 


H. M. Krebs, Sacramento 
F. Herbert Gates, Denver 
R. B. Friend, New Haven 


Robt. E. Foster, Gainesville 
J. H. Girardeau, Atlanta 
C. F. Feeler, Nampa 

Carl E. Killion, Paris 
James E. Starkey, Indianap 
F. B. Paddock, Ames 

R. L. Parker, Manhattan 

W. A. Price, Lexington 

W. E. Anderson, Bat. Rouge 
Stanley L. 
L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg 


Geo. J. Abrams. College Pk. 


Burton N. Gates, Boston 
D. P. Barrett, Lansing 

A, G. Ruggles, St. Paul 
Clay Lyle, State College 
No official inspector 
Harlow B. Mills, Bozeman 
Ralph Barnes, Oakland 
George G. Schweis, Reno 
Ersel F. Moore, Frederic. 
Will E. Clough, Gilmanton 
Paul L. Holcombe, Lambert 
I. R. Eyer, State College 
A. C. Gould, Albany 

P. G. Craddock, Raleigh 

J. A. Munro, Fargo 

H. G. Payne, Truro 

Chas. A. Reese, Columbus 
J. M. Goin, Oklahoma City 
G. F. Townsend, Guelph 
A. Burr Black, Salem 
Harry B. Kirk, Harrisburg 
Jules R. Methot, Quebec 


Painter, Monmo. 


W. A. Crockett, Phoenix 


A. W. Finlay, New Westm 
Tom Davis, Sacramento 
F. Herbert Gates, Denver 
Chas. J. Rost, Meriden 
John M. Amos, Newark 
W.H. Williamson, Auburn 
G. G. Puett, Hahira 
Damon McKibben, Middle. 
Hoyt Taylor, Pleas. Plains 
James E. Starkey, Indian 
F. B. Paddock, Ames 
W.N. Cline, Fredonia 

W. A. Price, Lexington 

J. H. Roberts, Bat. Rouge 
Chas. O. Dirks, Orono 

L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg 

G. J. Abrams, College Pk. 
E. F. Trainor, Worcester 
R. H. Kelty, E. Lansing 
M. C. Tanquary, St. Paul 
Clay Lyle, State College 
Geo. D. Jones, Columbia 
Mrs. O. R. Burdett, Laurel 
Mrs. Henry Puppe, Neb. C. 
Mrs. Frank Lima, Fallon 
Wm. Thorpe, Fredericton 
Henry J. Holt, Manche.ter 
E. G. Carr, Pennington 


E. T. Cary, Syracuse 

F. B. Meacham, State Col 
Arvid Benson, Fargo 
Evan D. Craig, Kentville 
W. E. Dunham, Columbus 
J. M. Bailey, Muskogee 
G. F. Townsend, Guelph 
John D. Burt, Newberg 
H. M. Snavely, Carlisle 
A. Prud'homme, St. Isid. 


Howard A. Pike, Conimicut O. Evert Janson, Provid. 


R. M. Pugh, Ft. Qu’Appelle 

J. A. Berly, Clemson 

A. N. Pastian, Brandon 

A ar ay Allison, Nashville 
C. O'Neal, College Sta. 

Win. Moran, Salt Lake City 

Charles Mraz, Middlebury 

G. T. French, Richmond 

R. E. White, Olympia 

F. Waldo Craig, Charleston 

James Gwin, Madison 


Wm. L. Culbertson, Worland 


* Permitted only from other Provinces. 


United States 


Bureau 


and 


ham, 


Geo 


H. 


of Entomology 
Laboratory, W. W. Whitcomb, 
Vansell, 


American Honey 


Chairman, 


Investigation and Demonstration in Beekee 
and Plant Quarantine, 
Baton Rouge, La.; 
Davis, Calif.; 
Wyoming; Bee Culture Field Station, C. L. 

Dominion of Canada 


Beltsville, M 


-President, 


Lewis W. Parks, 


(Continued on opposite page) 


Pacific Coast Laboratory, : 
Inter-Mountain Laboratory, A. P. Sturtevant, Laramie 
Farrar, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Investigation and Demonstration in Bee Culture, C. B. Gooder- 
Dominion Apiarist, Experiment Farm, Ottawa, Canada. 
Producers’ League- 
Apiary Inspectors of America—President, Harry H. Laidlaw, Jr., 
Southern States Beekeepers’ Federation 
American Honey Institute 


A M. Pugh, Ft. Qu’Appelle 
. K. Moore, Sandy Spgs. 
J. M. Allison, Nashville 


H. B. Parks, San Antonio 
Wm. Moran, Salt Lake C 
Charles Mraz. Middlebury 
H. W. Weatherford, V. H. 
H. S. Records, Edmonds 


H. J. Rahmlow, Madison 


oping: James I. Hambleton, 


Southern States Field 
Frank E. Todd 


James W. Gwin, Madison, Wisc. 


Montgomery, Ala 


President, L. M. Dewey, Merritt Island, Ga 
Watertown, Wisc. 
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WPB LIMITS HONEY 


The War Production Board acted 
March 26 to conserve present stocks 
of honey for household consumers, 
for war purposes and for industrial 
users who have heretofore customari- 
ly used honey in their manufacturing 
processes. 

WPB issued an order (M-118) 
limiting the amount of honey to be 
used in manufacturing other prod- 
ucts, such as ice cream, candy, soft 
drinks, bakery goods, and medicines. 
Some manufacturers who former- 
ly consumed honey in only small 
amounts or not at all have become 
heavy purchasers of honey since 
sugar limitation. This has made a 
deep inroad in the current supply, 
which is merely the carry-over from 
last year’s crop. 

Under the March 26 order, those 
who use honey in manufactured 
products may not consume more 
honey for such purposes each month 
than they used during the cor- 
responding month of 1941 or one- 
third of the amount they used during 
the three-month period ended De- 
cember 31, 1941, whichever is larger. 


Users of only small amounts may, 


consume up to 60 pounds in the 
manufacture of any product without 
reference to their 1941 use. No user 
may accept delivery of more honey 
than he needs to maintain a minimum 
practicable working inventory. 

Any person, whether an industrial 
user or not, having an inventory of 
1,200 pounds or more of honey on 
hand must file a report with the WPB 
within 30 days, unless he is a retailer 
whose stock of honey is exclusively 
in containers of 10 pounds or less. 
In addition, future purchases of 
10,000 pounds or more must be re- 
ported to the WPB. 

The order will enable the house- 
holder and the armed forces to main- 
tain honey in its prominent place in 
the diet—From the March 31 num- 
ber of Victory, the official weekly 
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bulletin of the agencies in the office 
for emergency management. (See 
editorial page 292.) 


eee 
NOT DEAD BUT VERY MUCH 
ALIVE 


By C. H. Pease 

Can you imagine my surprise when 
I read on page 232 of the April 
Gleanings that I had ‘‘passed on re- 
cently”? As this is the first time I 
ever died I hope you will overlook 
my negligence in not notifying you; 
I'll try to do better the next time. 
However, I can’t refrain from quot- 
ing Mark Twain, who, years ago, was 
reported as “passed on’ before he 
died, and his response to the publish- 
ers was, as mine is to you now: “‘The 
report is grossly exaggerated.” 

The day before Gleanings reached 
me I moved my bees out of the cellar 
and my wife insists that I appeared 
to be a very lively corpse. 

Incidentally, instead of attending 
my own funeral, I spent the balance 
of the day very happily enjoying the 
“grand and glorious feeling” that my 
20th season of cellar wintering is 
passed without the loss of a single 
colony. Every one came out with 
flying colors, and I hope to be able 
to “keep them flying.” Their aver- 
age consumption of a fraction over 
nine pounds of food per colony while 
confined in the cellar was a little 
more than usual; however, as their 
weights averaged over 60 pounds per 
colony when they went out (one 
weighed over 73) I am not worrying. 

I am not at all ashamed of my 
record of wintering an average of a 
fraction less than 40 colonies per 
year through twenty winters without 
a single loss, and at an expense of 
less than 50 cents per colony, but 
that’s the story my records tell me, 
and I have a complete history of 
every colony and every queen that I 
have owned in those 20 years. 

Canaan, Conn. 

(Gleanings regrets the confusion caused by 
the notice in the April issue.—Ed.) 





(Continued from opposite page) 


National Beekeepers’ Auxiliary- 


Mrs. E. H. Bremer, San Antonio, Texas. 


Texas Apicultural Research Laboratory—Prof. H. B. Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 

Extension Specialists in Beekeeping—Alabama, W. A. Ruffin, Auburn; Alberta, W. G. 
le Maistre, Edmonton; California, J. E. Eckert, Davis; Connecticut, L. B. Crandall, Storrs; 
Florida, R. E. Foster, Gainesville; Illinois, V. G. Milum, Champaign; Iowa, F. B. Paddock, 
Ames; Louisiana, E. C. Davis, and Geo. W. Bohne, Luling; Maine, C. O. Dirks, Orono; 
Manitoba, L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg; Massachusetts, F. R. Shaw, Amherst; Michigan, R. H. 
Kelty, East Lansing; Missouri, Geo. D. Jones, Columbia; Montana, Joseph F. Reinhardt, 
Bozeman; New Brunswick, E. F. Moore and Geo. Ricketson, Fredericton; New Hampshire, 
J. R. Hepler, Durham; Nova Scotia, H. G. Payne, Truro; Ohio, W. E. Dunham, Columbus; 
Ontario, G. F. Townsend, Guelph; Oregon, H. A. Scullen, Corvallis; Pennsylvania, Edwin 
J. Anderson, State College; South Carolina, E. S. Prevost, Clemson; Virginia, Henry W. 


Weatherford, Vernon Hill. 
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Talks to 


A Nerve Racking 
Experience 

If any of you read- 
ers imagine that I 
am an “arm chair” 
beekeeper you are 
mistaken. If you 
could have followed 
me Monday and 
Tuesday of this week 
(this is April 10) you 
would have seen me 
helping to carry two- 
story colonies over 
boggy ground to load 
them on aé_ truck. 
Here is the story 
briefly: 

One of our commercial yards of 
75 colonies was (and part of it still 
is) located in the corner of a large 
orchard. The bees were secured 
originally to pollinate the orchard. 
The farm was sold recently. The 
new owner knows nothing about bees 
and their value as pollinators and he 
ordered the bees off the place imme- 
diately. I wrote him calling atten- 
tion to the value of bees on a farm, 
but to no avail—he wanted them 
moved right away. And so, on Mon- 
day morning my helper and I drove 
to the apiary some 70 miles away to 
get the hives of bees ready to be 
moved. On talking with this new 
owner of the farm I discovered that 
his wife was the one who was death- 
ly afraid of bees and she apparently 
is boss. 

We stapled the bottoms, brood 
chambers and covers together, got 
the new location ready and were pre- 
pared to move a load late in the eve- 
ning (without using entrance screens) 
when rain began to fall. The mov- 
ing had to be postponed until next 
morning. The weather was dark and 
cool so we loaded the hives on the 
truck, without using entrance screens. 
It is surprising how well this works, 
especially when hive entrances are 
smoked thoroughly and the weather 
is dark. Much labor is saved. Most 
of the bees in the West, where migra- 
tory beekeeping is practiced, are 
moved without screens, but moving 
is done in the night. 

We would have finished the job in 
short order except for one thing— 
we got stuck three times in the soft 
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ground—and what a 
time we had putting 
on chains, carrying 
boards and unpack- 
ing some hives in 
order to get straw 
to put under the 
wheels. About half 
the apiary is moved. 
The other half is 
still there endanger- 
ing the lives of those 
poor souls. I told the 
man the bees had 


M. J. Deyell been there for ten 


years and had never 
hurt any one. We 
have to make another trip to finish 
the job, when the rain stops falling. 
That experience meant hard work, 
wet feet, muddy overalls, and tired 
muscles, but I really enjoyed myself 
and honestly, I wouldn’t trade my 
job for the presidency of the U.S. A. 
Salting Grass Around Hives 
Last year I mentioned salting 
grass. Salt does the business but it 
should be put on early, to be most 
effective. It takes about 100 pounds 
of salt for 100 hives and the salt costs 
one cent per pound. This saves an 
enormous amount of labor. Grass 
cutting is likely to stir up the bees. 
When the grass directly in front of 
and around hives is killed, the grass 
between hives can be mowed without 
much danger of getting stung pro- 
vided hives are spaced at least six 
feet apart. 
Hive Records 
It seems essential to have some 
method of keeping records of colo- 
nies. There are almost as many 
methods as there are beekeepers. 
Some mark the fronts of hives. 
Some write records on inner covers, 
while others keep records in a book. 
We use a wooden tag for each hive. 
This holds the records of one season. 
Then the tag is painted white, ready 
for another year, and it lasts in- 
definitely. 
Bricks for Hive Covers 
If you ever get started using bricks 
you wouldn’t be without them. Their 
main use is to keep covers from blow- 
ing off. Of course rocks may be 
used, but bricks are so much easier 
to handle, and they look better than 
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rocks. Then, too, bricks have other 
uses. For example, if a colony is 
normal the brick may be placed flat- 
wise and lengthwise. If, during the 
first examination in spring a colony 
is light on stores the brick may be 
placed on edge and lengthwise. One 
can then tell at a glance which hives 
need attention. It is usually possible 
to get cast-off used bricks for picking 
them up. 
What Will the Harvest Be? 

Along about this time of year, or 
perhaps a little later, I begin to get 
the fever—bee fever it is usually call- 
ed. Last Monday a beautiful warm 
day bees were actually getting some 
nectar from soft maples. What a 
thrill to see once more the glistening 
nectar and fresh pollen stored near 
the brood and to watch the incoming 
bees drop on the alighting board and 
dart into the hives. 

This may sound foolish, but I have 
actually been so thrilled during the 
beginning of a good flow that I could 
scarcely sleep nights. I well recall 
one honey flow in Northern Michigan 
that sort of crept up on us suddenly. 
Wife and I worked many a night 
until 11 o’clock putting full sheets of 
foundation in frames. The following 
morning I put on the supers and it 
was all we could do to keep ahead of 
the 240 colonies of bees. 

It pays to keep well ahead of the 
bees. 'Fhis coming season efficient 
apiary management is likely to pay 
big dividends. 

Beekeepers in some of the southern 





Two-story hive with brick to keep cover on, 
also wood record tag, 544x24%4%”, hung on 


a nail in front. Note also flight hole in 
middle of upper story. 





i—Queen cells are flooded with royal jelly. 
Note larvae floating in royal jelly. 

2—Piece of comb showing queen cells. Two 
cells are cut away exposing unhatched 


queens. 
states are now _ securing surplus 
honey. Here in the North colonies 


are building up. May is an important 
month in the management of bees. 
Colonies should have ample stores, 
never less than fifteen pounds of 
honey in each hive. In some cases 
feeding may be necessary. Appar- 
(Continued on page 311) 





Shaking a small swarm into a skep hive in 


England. This looks like an after swarm. 
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How Bees Will Help Win the War 


By the Editors 


Bees make three important contributions to the nation for winning the 


war, contributions that can not be made in any other way. Almost five mil- 
lion colonies in the United States will do their part. Keep them flying. 


FIRST CONTRIBUTION :— 
Pollinating the 552 million dollar fruit crop (needed in soldiers’ diet). 


SECOND CONTRIBUTION :— 
Producing of 200 million pounds of honey to take the place of sugar. 


THIRD CONTRIBUTION :— 
The production of 3 to 5 million pounds of beeswax, much of which is 
needed by the army and navy to protect guns and ammunition, and 
to polish planes. 


Every effort possible is being made to increase the above amounts of 
honey and beeswax produced under present conditions. Be sure to read the 
timely article entitled “Saving and Producing Beeswax” in the April issue. 

Authorities, such as W. Z. Hutchinson, G. M. Doolittle, and Samuel 
Simmins years ago advocated: the use of starters so that the bees would be 
busy drawing out combs and thus prevent swarming. .These partly drawn 





combs can be melted into wax. 


A slight modification of this plan might re- 
sult in a profitable increase in production of beeswax. 


The ameunt of honey 


produced is perhaps only slightly reduced. 


However, any plan used must not overlook the importance of straight, 
well-supported combs in the brood chamber. 





How Uncle Sam Recognizes Honey as 
a Satisfactory Substitute for Sugar 


{Some fear was expressed some months 
ago that our Government would not recog- 
nize or accept our product (honey) as one 
of the essential foods in a sugar shortage 
then impending and now a fact. The fol- 
lowing release in the form of a clip sheet, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, No. 1236, 
for March 8, 1942, will be welcomed by bee- 
keepers and honey lovers everywhere. In- 
cidentally, this form of recommendation 
proves the need of tin cans and bee equip- 
ment for the honey producers of the 
country |: 


Honey Pinch Hits for Sugar 

With rationing of sugar, honey as- 
sumes an _ increasingly important 
place in the daily diet, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture points out. 
Whether we eat it directly as a sub- 
stitute for table sugar, or uncon- 
sciously in a prepared food, we'll 
probably be using a good deal more 
honey. 

Honey can’t be substituted for 
sugar in recipes, ounce for ounce, be- 
cause of the difference in consistency 
and sweetening properties. However, 
home economists are working out 
new recipes—in addition to the many 
now in existence—to utilize honey 
for sweetening. 


Only about half the honey crop in 
this country goes to the table as 
honey. The other half is used in less 
obvious ways. Many food industries 
depend on honey, the Agricultural 
Marketing Service points out, as well 
as many other industries. 

High among the honey-users are 
the bakers who incorporate it in 
bread, rolls, cookies, and many spe- 
cialties, using in all about a third of 
the honey crop each year. One of the 
newer ideas which has enlarged the 
outlet for this product is combining 
honey with breakfast cereals, for 
sweetening and flavoring. 

Millions of candy bars contain 
honey; it sweetens and flavors ice 
cream; soft drink manufacturers are 
now, interested in honey possibilities. 
One of the newest outlets is the 
beauty parlor where it has been used 
for rejuvenating jaded complexions. 
Honey also is used for curing meats, 
curing pipes, processing tobacco, as 
an ingredient of cough and cold 
remedies, and in various hand lotions 
and face creams. 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 


References required from new advertisers not known to us. 
Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 


word each insertion. 


Rate: 8 cents per counted 


such as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 


ber (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. 


Copy should be in the 


10th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


~ 150 CASES good white clover comb hon- 
ey. Dillon, Adrian, Mich. 


FRANK RASMUSSEN, Greenville, Mich.., 
1500 sections comb honey. 


~ FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. 
M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 


CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in new 
60's. David Running, Filion, Mich. 


WE EXPECT to have new honey ready in 
July. Herman Crowther, Cass City, Mich. 


WHITE HONEY in new cans. Case or 
ton lots. Harry C. Kirk, Armstrong, Iowa. 


NEW comb and extracted ready about 
the last of July. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, 
Ohio. 


WILL HAVE more Tupelo honey May 
20th. Marks Tupelo Honey Co., Apalachi- 
cola, Fla. 


NEW YORK STATE CLOVER, mixed and 
buckwheat comb honey. B. Howard, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


COMPLETE line comb and bottled honey, 
pure clover. Also packed in 5’s and 60's. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, 
Ohio. 


HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 
kinds, any quantity. H. & S. Honey & Wax 
Company, Inc., 265-267 Greenwich Street, 
New York. 


HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices 
on carload lots of California and western 
honeys. We stock all varieties. Hamilton 
~ Co., 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, Cali- 
ornia. 


NEW YORK State comb and extracted 
honey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, 
all size packages. Five-pound pails my 
specialty. Edward T. Cary, Midland Ave 
and Tallman St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


SOLD OUT of Michigan clover honey. 
thanks! New 1942 crop should be ready 
for the market in July. Then, we will be 
pleased to hear from all our customers. 
E. D. TOWNSEND & SONS, Northstar, 
Michigan. 



























































FOR SALE 


SEAMAUR BRYANT capping. melter. 
Pastian’s Apiaries, Brandon, S. D. 


QUEENBEE PANTING outfits $1.00 post- 
paid Southwick Apiaries, Waban, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


FOR SALE—500 comb honey supers, com- 
plete, like new, 30c each. N. B. Quirin, 
Bellevue, O. 


TURNER'S BEEKEEPER’S HOIST, Corn- 
ing, Iowa. $17.50, 45 lbs. Practical, effi- 
cient, convenient, satisfying. 


FOR SALE—One uncapping vat, one cir- 
cular 12-inch saw with adjustable cut, one 
jig saw. Wayland S. Case, Gordon, Nebr. 

















SLIGHTLY used 2-frame Reversible ex- 
tractor with 12” pockets. Also uncapping 
knife. Fred Wiemer, Denison, Zowa. 


BEST QUALITY queen 
freight paid. Free sample. 
cages. Vernon Homer, Rt. 5, 
Wis. 

WAX worked into high quality medium 
brood foundation, 15c pound; 100 pounds, 
$12.00; thin super, 22c. Fred Peterson, 
Alden, Iowa 


COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 
prices. Plain, wired and thin sections. Wax 
worked at lowest rates. Comb and cappings 
rendered. Robinson's Wax Works, ay- 
ville, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Hilbert Honey-Hunk extrac- 
tor, as new. Price $35.00. Will be crated 
and shipped F.O.B. Charles S. Sowder, 
Morris, Minn. 





mailing cages, 
Bee shipping 
Menomonie, 








at our warehouses, slightly shopworn and 
fully serviceable, but discontinued for lack 


of sale. Write for complete bargain list. 
G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wis- 
consin. 





THE ONLY complete line of wax render- 
ing equipment ever offered—the ‘Perfec- 
tion” Line. A size and type suitable for 
every commercial beekeeper. Write for de- 
scriptive circular. Robinson’s Wax Works, 
Mayville, N. Y 

SAVE MONEY by letting us work your 
wax into wired or regular comb founda- 
tion. Large catalog describes everything 
You pay only wholesale factory prices, as 
we have no agents. Walter Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 








_ HONEY AND WAX WANTED © 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyer's financial re- 
sponsibility and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only, or on C. O. D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly estab- 
lished his credit with the seller. 

CASH PAID FOR carloads and less than 
carloads of extracted honey. Send sample 
and best price. C. W. Aeppler Company, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


WANTED—White and amber honey; any 
amounts. D. F. Treap, 317 Keenan Ave., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


WANTED — Light amber honey. ~ Send 
price and sample. C. W. Yergey, 429 Lin- 
coln Ave., Pottstown, Pa. 


WANTED—Honey and beeswax 
samples, state quantity and price 
& Cookinham, Los Angeles, Calif 

WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, white and 
light amber extracted honey. Any amount. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, Ohio. 


CASH PAID for extracted clover honey. 
Send sample and best price. Clover Bloom 
ey Co., Gen. Delivery, Shrewsbury, 

ass. 





























“Mail 
Bryant 
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Honey 
Wanted 


All grades white and amber 
honey. 


Cash paid for cars and less 
than cars. 


Send samples and best prices. 


(. W. Aeppler Company 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less - all grades - send 
samples, state quantity and 
delivered price. 

Honey Sales Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
1808 No. Washington Ave. 


Send for container price list 








WANTED--Extracted Honey At! Varieties 
Send samples and delivered prices to 
JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
Cleveland. Kansas City and Brooklyn 





and amber extracted h 
omb honey 


rn. White 

. comb 

vy in shallow racting trames Beesw 
p 


render eld r into wax. Prompt reimi 


tance Write us 


THE FREDO W. MUTH CO ° 


FOR SALE 


= Yellow and Three-Banded 
Italian Bees and Queens. Nothing 
but the best. Keep us in mind, we 
are ready to serve you. 


GRAYDON BROS. 
Rte. 2, Greenville, Ala. 


CINCINNATI, ¢ 
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HIGHEST cash returns; made the day we 
receive your beeswax. Write for shipping 
tags and quotations. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Ky. 


WANTED—White clover and light amber 
honey. Any amount. Cash at time of de- 
livery. Clover Blossom Honey Co., 712 
Kossuth St., Columbus, O. 


WANTED—Extracted honey in ton lots 
or more. Send sample and quote price de- 
livered here. C. J. Morrison, 1235 Lincoln 
Way West, South Bend, Ind. 


WANTED—AIll grades of comb and ex- 
tracted honey. Bee supplies and honey 
containers for sale. Prairie View Honey 
Co., 12243 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—We pay cash top price for 
clover honey in 60-Ib. tins. Any quantity. 
Send sample and best price. Cloverdale 
Apiaries, F. M. Babcock, Fredonia, N. Y 


CASH PAID for extracted white clover 
or light amber and comb honey. Send 
sample and best price to: Honeymoon 
Products Co., 39 E. Henry St., River Rouge, 
Michigan. - 


WANTED—Honey for storage. We operate 
Federally licensed warehouse and _ issue 
negotiable receipt in exchange for your 
honey. Low storage rates. Write for par- 
ticulars. Hamilton & Company, 1360 Pro- 
duce St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


























BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


ITALIAN QUEENS in season. White Pine 
Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 


BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS—Untested, 
60 cents each. Ready April Ist. D. W. 
HOWELL, Shellman, Georgia. 


IMPROVED Italian queens, 75c, from a 
strain that produced over 600 pounds honey 
per colony. Henry Loehr, Caldwell, Texas 


OVER WExGHT packages and young 
queens at a price you can afford to pay 
Can fill early orders. Write D. P. Green, 
Deland, Fla. 


GOLDEN QUEENS — Excellent quality. 
Gentle, productive, health certificate, satis- 
faction guaranteed, 75c. O. E. Brown, Route 
1, Asheboro, North Carolina. 


THREE-BANDED Italian bees and queens 
for spring delivery. Write for rices. 
Alamance Bee Company, Geo. E. Curtis, 
Megr., Graham, N. C. 


CAUCASIAN BREEDERS ONLY. Laying 
queens, 75c; tested, $2.00; 2-Ib. pkg. and 
queen, $2.30; 3 lbs., $3.00. MILLER BROS., 
Rt. 1, Three Rivers, Tex. 


CAUCASIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 2-lb. 
pkg., $2.25; 3-lb. pkg., $2.75. Untested 
queens, 75 cts. each. Write for prices on 
quantity lots. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., 
Greenville, Ala. 


FOR SALE—A complete apiary, located 
in the white clover section of New York 
State, that averaged over 200 pounds per 
colony the past season. For particulars, 
address Bargain, care Gleanings. 


CAUCASIAN PACKAGE BEES, high 
quality, long-tongue, gentle, prolific, de- 
pendable workers. 2-pound package bees, 
with queen, $2.50; 3-pound package, with 
queen, $3.20. Write for prices for large 
orders. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Skinner Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


PACKAGES AND QUEENS—Our Hust- 
ler strain, 3-band Italians, get the honey. 
2-lb. package with queen, $2.50; 3-Ib. pack- 
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age, 90-20. You will be pleased with the 
Weight, uality, and Service that we give ° 
os you. Caney Valley Apiaries, Yancey Bros., Caucasians 
we Owners, Bay City, Texas. Extra gentle, prolific, long 
er : ; tongue, little inclined to 
BULK bees in quantity, 45 cents per nies ~ ~ 
2 pound at yard; also packages. Sowhatchee pea gy ge — 
Apiaries, Bainbridge, Ga. ians . , - . 
= FOR SALE—25 or more colonies of bees, ° 
its 10-frame hives, 112-story, free from disease. Carniolans 
e- F. E. Schriver, Rt. 2, Grafton, Ohio. witha cars ; 
In Prolific at all times, very gentle, build 
CHOICE bright ‘talian queens, northern beautiful white combs, most excellent 
- bred for gentleness and hustlers. 75c each; workers. Carniolans and Caucasians best 
x- dozen, $8.00. Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden, for northern conditions. Both races 
ey N. Y. wintered out-of-doors and bred in a 
7 FOR SALE—10 colonies bees, 2-story 10- climate like their native land, thus in- 
= frame supers. State inspected. Also com- suring their good qualities. F “oe sepa. 
or plete extracting equipment. Jason Cady, —— a coth: both races, 75¢ each. 
y. 101 South Erie, Mayville, N. Y. ay om. 
le THE NORMA ROY Apiary. Itali 5 ALBERT G. HANN 
Apiary. talian bees 
with queen. 2-Ib. combless with queen, Glen Gardner, New Jersey 
- $2.25; 2-lb. 1 comb with queen, $2.60. A 


health certificate with shipment. Norma 














= E. Roy & Son, Hessmer, La. 
re, FOR SALE—A whole or part ownership, (a : p k B ( 
apiaries and general honey distribution 0 
~—_ business in fastest developing section South- UGasian ab age GES dl UGcns 
ite east. Selling brands established twenty After May 20th 
ue years through two states. Change neces- . meer ournt Renee enol » 
ur sitated by owner’s health. Address “A”, c/o Fill every available hive with our 
r- Gleanings, Medina, O. bees. Every pound of honey will 
= GOLDEN Italian queens, good workers be needed. We promise good bees 
-_ and gentle to work with; untested, 75c and good service. Prices: 
“-— each, and tested, $1.50. Satisfaction guar- 2-lb. pkg. 3-lb. pkg 
anteed. Carolina Bee Company, W. O. Cur- with &- welt 
= tis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. Queens queens queens 
ne FIVE standard ten-frame hives, complete, 1 to 49 $0.75 $2.60 $3.30 
metal covers, ten shallow and five deep ex- 50 to 99 70 2.40 210 
>d, tracting supers, extractor, steam-heated 2 : — 
Ww. knife, winter packing, many other articles. Please book your orders early. 
Root equipment. Cheap. 234 Ertle Ave., No disease. 


Massillon, Ohio. 


- EARLY PACK .GE BEES—Prompt ship- BOLLING BEE CoO. 








as. ment begins May 1. Two-pound package 

— bees with queen, $2.45; 3 Ibs., $3.15. Add BOLLING, ALA. 
ng 25c postage for each package. Choice Ital- 

ay. ian queen, 75c. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

-n, Birdie M. Hartle, Reynoldsville, Pa. 











ty. HELP WANTED LEST YOU FORGET 


the good rule to go by—-Buy your 





MAN wanted for vegetables, poultry, bees. 









































ame Greene’s Hillside Farm, Vineyard Haven, Italian and Bees and Queens from 

: Mass. 

es. e © 

‘is, WANTED—Experienced beeman for this Alabama Apiaries 
season. State experience and wages want- 

— ed. Room and board furnished. John ; 

— Kneser, Route 1, Hales Corners, Wis. Cam Ala., R. F. D. 

3 WANTED—Man with some experience in 2-Ib. pkg. with queen, 1 to 24..... . $2.50 
beekeeping. Good wages with room and 2-ib. pkg. with queen, 25to100.... 2.35 

ib. anaes —— Fred D. Lamkin, Union 3-Ib. pkg. with queen, 1 to 24...... 3.20 

ed —— , , 3-Ib. pkg. with queen, 25 to 100.... 3.00 

on BEEMAN at once with some experience Queens, 1 to 24, 75c; 25 to 100, 70c; 

O., to work in an Ohio commercial apiary. ig gorge he ‘ ‘ 
State qualifications and wages expected. 100 up, 65¢ 

ed Box 14, care Gleanings in Bee Culture, Me- Our aim- 

- dina, Ohio. Once a Customer, Always a Customer. 

er 

rs, WANTED—MISCELLANEOUS 

_ WANTED—tTwo skep beehives, must be “ 

gh in good con. ‘ition, fit for use. Mrs. C. F. 2-lb. Package Italian 

es. Blue, Jr.. Oakmont, Pennsylvania. 

a. = Bees and Queen 

ge MAGAZINES Queens, 60c each, Postpaid. 

a - THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAI Th l Health Certificates. 

a. ——The only 

st- — journal in India. Sample copy free. = A. CASWELL 

ey. early 7c6d. Apply Editor, Indian Bee : 

4 Journal, Jeolikote, Dist. Nainital, U. P. 4019 Piety Street Route 4 
India. New Orleans, La. 
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HOMAN’S 
Vigorous 


3-Banded Italian 


If you want good honey producers 
try these, for they are as good as 
you can buy. Full weight and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


Prices through May 15th 


2-lb. 3-lb. 
Lots Queens pkg. 


pkg. 
1 to 24 $0.75 $2.50 $3.20 
25 to 99 .70 2.35 3.00 
100 to 499.65 2.20 2.80 
Prices after May 15th 
2-Ib. pkg., $1.80—3-lb. pkg., $2.40 
Queens, each, 50c 


Homan Bros. 


Shannon, Miss. 





Bees & Queens 











IDEAL Bees and IDEAL Queéns 


Rearéd under IDEAL conditions 


The reason we say they are 
IDEAL we have shipped pack- 
age bees and queens for 20 
years. 


2-lb. package bees, with 


young queens ...... $2.50 
3-lb. package bees, with 

young queens ...... 3.20 
i. eee 15 


Large orders write for prices. 
Write, wire or call. 


The Ideal Apiaries 


Lena, South Carolina 
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READ the South African Bee Journal 
to be conversant with conditions from far 
afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 
ther particulars, write to the Hon. Treas- 
urer, P. O. Box 43, Cleveland, Johannes- 
burg, S. Africa. 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER, offi- 
cial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, one year, $1.00; in combination 
with one year’s subscription to Gleanings in 
Bee Culture, $1.60. Wallingford Building, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 








MANY beekeepers have proven raising 
fox, mink, nutria, muskrats, rabbits, high- 
ly profitable. Send dime for sample copy 
Canada’s oldest fur farming magazine tell- 
ing how. Fur Trade Journal of Canada, 
Box 31, Toronto 2, Ontario. 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading journal 
in Great Britain and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Specimen copy post free, 12 
cents stamps. Membership in the Club, in- 
cluding subscription to the paper, 10/6. 
The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth, The Way’s 
End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, England. 


THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE increases 
each month in circulation because it brings 
you the NEWS. It’s the beekeepers’ own 
magazine. Don't miss the next issue! No 
free copies. Single copy, 10c: 1 yr. sub- 
scription, $1. THE BEEKEEPERS MAGA- 
ZINE, Rt. 3, Lansing, Mich. 














SEEDS 


SWEET ANISE SEED produces an abun- 
dance of fall nectar. $1.00 package seeds 
fifty feet. Hollyhock seed free for pollen. 
ag Richter, 401 No. K St., Tacoma, 

ash. 











TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


WANTED—Small power extractor, pre- 
erable Universal. J. E. Moore, 4239 Crocker 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—300 colonies, 10-fr. 4 stories. 
Full equipment for 450. All or part. Bees 
guaranteed free from disease. Dan H. Hill- 
a 3469 Hyland Drive, Salt Lake City, 

ah. 














WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 


THANK YOU 


for the orders with which 
you have favored us. If 
you need some packages 


or queens after the 10th, 
please send in order at 
once. 


Weaver Apiaries 
Navasota, Tex. 
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-YORK’S 


Package Bees and Queens 
QUALITY BRED ITALIANS 


Since our present price schedule was established on bees a few 
months past, production cost has continued to rise and is now far in 
excess of prior expectation. If quality bees and full weights are to re- 
main supreme prices should be advanced 30% to meet rising cost of 
production imposed due to unsettled conditions. Those selling for less 
than established low prices are not helping your situation or theirs. 

We have a larger supply of highest quality bees and queens than 
ever before and are well prepared to serve you. Prices on queens and 
package bees with queens in U. S. funds. 


Quantity 1 to 24 25 to 99 100 up 
Untested queens .......... $0.80 $0.75 $0.70 
_,  2reerers 1.60 1.50 1.40 
ae 2.50 2.35 2.20 
DOU ME nw vce ic tens 3.20 3.00 2.80 


Order direct from this ad and save time while prices are low 
We reserve the right to change prices without notice. 


YORK BEE COMPANY 
JESUP, GEORGIA : : U.S. A. 


(The Universal oe 














_ SHAW’S MERRILL’ 
Tivee-Banded Italians o - , : 
uality Bees 


For 19 years, this famous strain of 
honey producer, and has made me and Queens 


Italians has pleased the most exacting 
friends wherever purchased. Try them 
and make this a profitable season. 

Prices on Packages with Queens 


In addition to the, above strain, I will 
be able to supply you with queens, and 


: 2-lb 3-lb 
a limited number of packages from " : 
stock bred for resistancy to disease. Lots of Queens pkgs pkgs 
Colonies averaged 200 Ibs. here in Missis- 1-24 $0.75 $2.50 $3.20 
noel. a, pane season—and this is no 25-99 70 2 35 3 00 
100-499 .65 2.20 2.80 


As it costs nothing to book your order, 
and will be to the advantage of both of 
us, do it early. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


If queenless packages are desired, 

deduct price of queen If larger 

packages or larger number is de- 

, sired, write us. 

Prices after May 15th—either strain: 

Lotsof Queens 2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. oe & 
1-24 $0.60 $2.25 $2.90 


25-99 55 2.10 2.70 e 
100-499 = .50 1.95 2.50 Merrill Bee Co. 
If queenless packages are wanted, 


deduct price of queen. Bucatunna, Miss. 
A. E. SHAW, Shannon, Miss. Mississippi’s Oldest Shippers 
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No kin to old Mussi, but good Italian stock. Full weight packages, first 
quality queens. Prompt, Dependable, Courteous and Honest Service. 


Prices as low as conditions will permit. 
After May 20: 


2-lb. packages, any number......... $2.00 
3-lb. packages, any number......... 2.50 
Queens, any number............... .55 


Be sure of your choice of shipping date by booking order early. 
No charge for this booking. 








Sullivan, Wright & Co. Gilbertown, Ala. 





When You Want 


“fants KOU Ss H 
Bees - Queens - Supplies 


Highest Quality and Lowest 
Prices 


Big Catalog Free 







KELLEY—“‘The Bee Man” 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 











Italians or Caucasians 


Over a quarter of a century in the same place, in the same business. 





1to5 6 or more 
2-lb. package with young queen... .$2.50 each $2.25 each 
3-lb. package with young queen.... 3.20 each 2.90 each 
My motto: I will expect to do business with you again. 
H. E. GRAHAM .-.-- - - Cameron, Texas 








MORE HONEY with 
Garon’s Progeny-Test Queens 


Also DAUGHTERS OF STOCK BRED FOR RESISTANCE TO A. F. B. 
Prices for both strains: 


QUEENS 2-lb. pkgs. 3-lb. pkgs. 


1-10 ....$0.75 $2.45 $3.15 
11-50 .... .70 a a 


51-100 .... .65 
101-500 .... .60 our Productive QUEENS. 


GARON BEE COMPANY, DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 


Telephone 8614 Telegrams .... Western Union 


Keep currently supplied with 








ceeoes FSS bk 
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TALKS TO BEEKEEPERS 
(Continued from page 303) 


ently most beekeepers allow colonies 
to run too low on stores and con- 
sequently they do not build up into 
populous colonies in time to take full 
advantage of the major flow. 


During the past few years we have 
been wintering some colonies in 
three-story hives with a _ super- 
abundance of honey. These colonies 
are the ones that store the most sur- 
plus. Bees will convert combs of 
honey into bees if given a chance. 


Swarms 


Much could be written on this sub- 
ject. However, you will find on page 
285 of this issue a Symposium on 
Swarm Control. This will be contin- 
ued in the June issue. 

One way to control swarming is to 
provide comb space, which means 
supers, in ample time. Populous 
colonies in the North may each need 
a super of drawn combs or founda- 
tion during the fruit bloom and 
dandelion flow to avoid congestion in 
the hive which is said to be the prime 
cause of swarming. Colonies with 
young queens are less likely to swarm 
than are colonies with old queens. 
Such old queens should be replaced 
with young laying queens. 

Make Every Move Count 


Due to shortage of help and rubber 
it will be more necessary this season 
than ever before to plan apiary work 
intelligently, in advance, then carry 
out those plans with the very mini- 
mum of labor and truck mileage. In- 
efficient and faulty management must 
be eliminated. We must keep the 
bees flying in order to help win the 
war. 
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Progress Says.... 


‘Air Condition 
For Safety” 


It’s Here! It’s Modern! It’s New! 


Air Conditioned Truck for Han- 

dling; Air Conditioned Room for 

Holding Packages at Correct Tem- 
perature 

from the time they are taken from the 

hive until they are placed in express cars. 

No Overheating, No Agitation, No Fright, 


Kept Calm, Kept Cool, Kept Clustered 
and Satisfied 


And Remember: We give you a quality 
product and all of this EXTRA SERVICE 
that no other shipper offers, at NO 
EXTRA COST. That’s why 


Puett’s Perfect Packages Are Best 
Quantity and Prices 1-24 25-100 100 up 
2-lb. pkg. with queen $2.50 $2.35 $2.20 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 3.20 3.00 2.80 


Untested 
$1.25; for queenless pkgs., 


The PUETT COMPANY 


HAHIRA, GA. 


Italian Queens, 75c; Tested, 
deduct 70c 











PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEENS 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


2-Ib. pkgs. 3-Ib. pkgs. 
1-4 $2.50 $3.2 
25-99 2.35 3.00 
100-499 2.20 2.80 


Queens—75c each 
Order as early as possible to be 
sure of getting bees. 
The Crowville Apiaries 


J. J. Scott, Prop. 
Winnsboro, La. Rt. 1 


Better-bred Queens 


We are prepared to deliver your bees when promised. 
Enough efficient help. Good’ strong colonies to draw from. Better-Bred 
Stock to breed from. You will make no mistake by placing your order with us 


of experience. 


orders receive prompt attention. 


Three-Banded Italians 


Young Bees 
Honest Weight 


Two good queen breeders, years 


Packages 


Rush 


Queens 2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-lb 

ON Ss og is atl aa $0.75 $2.50 $3.20 $3.85 $4.45 
25-99 ee 2.35 3.00 3.60 4.15 
ha fit ced od eecene .65 2.20 2.80 3.35 3.85 
ar .60 2.00 2.55 3.05 3.50 


10% discount after May 15. 


CALVERT APIARIES 


— Calvert, Alabama 
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Thrifty Bees 


Combless Packages and Queens 


Three-Banded Italians 


Package prices include an un- 
tested queen. For queenless 
packages, deduct price of queen. 
For larger packages or quanti- 
ties, write us. 


2-lb. 3-lb. 
Queens pkgs pkgs. 
1 to 24 $0.75 $2.50 $3.20 


25 to 99 .70 2.35 3.00 
100 to 499.65 2.20 2.80 


FOR DELIVERY MAY 15th or 
later, deduct 20° from above 
prices. 
Fifty years’ experience assures 
you of the finest stock and 
good service. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 


Fert Deposit, Ala. 


Breeders Since 1892 
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MAN MUST COMPETE WITH 
NATURE TO PRODUCE HONEY 
(Continued from page 269) 

Bees, and honey stores can be con- 
served if the regular bottom entrance 
is restricted. Ventilation can be 
easily and inexpensively provided in 
the following manner: late October, 
or early in November, when the pack- 
ing is put on the hives, place a piece 
of burlap over the hole in the inner 
cover. Over this place a strip of 
wire screen to keep out mice. Over 
this apply the usual packing you 
employ. The burlap will provide 
slow, yet adequate ventilation. If 
the burlap is put on earlier in the 
fall, the bees will seal it air tight 
with propolis. They do this, not be- 
cause they feel ventilation is harm- 
ful to them (for Nature has evident- 
ly not endowed them with quite 
this degree of instinctive knowledge) 
but because it is their instinct to seal 
their home at such points against in- 
truders such as ants, and moths, and 

robber bees. 


Saugerties, New York. 
WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 




















Order Bees and Queens Early 
2-Ib. pkg. 3-lb. pkg. 
Queens with queen with queen 
1-25 $0.75 $2.50 $3.20 
25-10 .70 2.35 3.00 
100-500 ¥ .. 65 2.20 2.80 
S0G-ap........... 2.00 2.55 
J.F. McVA Jackson, Ala. 
QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS 
Italians A. F. B. Resistant Caucasians 
PACKAGE BEES 
Prices on Package Bees with Queen to May 20th 
Lots of » Queens 2-lb 3-lb. 4-lb 
1 to 24 $0.75 $2.20 $3.00 $3.60 
25 to 99 70 2.05 2.60 3.40 
100 to 499 65 1.95 2.60 3.20 


Over 25 years’ experience shipping all over the country. 


Truckers’ Headquarters. Drive in—3' miles south of Weslaco 


on Progresso Highway. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES, Rt. 1, Box 70, Mercedes, Tex. 
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SUPERCHARGER QUEENS 
(Continued from page 271) 

which is now a complete colony; or 
he may prefer to widen the upper 
entrance, add a super above to avoid 
congestion of the upper portion and 
leave the pile as a two-queen hive 
making a very strong colony for the 
fall flow. Unless late increase by 
division is desired one queen should 
be removed or sacrificed by taking 
away the new-queen board about 
three weeks before the fall flow. 

The beekeeper soon finds himself 
with a supply of fine young tested 
queens well cared for and producing 
valuable brood. During a honey flow 
preferably, but at any other time if 
necessary, an undesirable queen may 
be hunted out, her head pinched off 
and one of the new queens selected, 
carried in a dry cage without at- 
tendants and run in by the smoke 
method or any other shock method 
with which the beekeeper is familiar. 
Do not keep a good queen in a dry 
cage without attendants for much 
lenger than half an hour, and do not 
lay the cage in the hot sun or a cold 
wind. Removal of the new-queen 
board adds the queenless brood and 
bees to the lower portion of the 
parent colony without loss. 

This new-queen system is ideal for 
the let-alone non-swarming manage- 
ment of out-apiaries and all other 
strong colonies run for. extracted 
honey or moderate increase. Many 
beekeepers will never know what 
really strong hives are or can do 
until they try this economical super- 
charging method which keeps strong 
colonies stronger, gives them the best 
youngest queens, controls swarming, 
and continually improves the stock. 

Waban, Massachusetts. 
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3-BANDED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
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KNIGHT'S 


Package Bees 
and Queens 


Leather-Colored Italians 
The Best Honey-Gatherers 


Prices including queens AFTER 
May 15th 


2-Ib. 3-lb. 4-lb 5-lb. 

pkgs. pkgs. pkgs. pk 

1to24 $2.25 $2.90 $3.50 $4 

25 to 99 2.10 2.70 3.25 3. 

100 to 499 1.95 2.50 3.00 3 
If wanted before May 15, add 10% 

Select young laying queens, guaranteed 

mated pure, 60c each; 25 to 99. 55c each; 

100, 50c each Queenless packages, de- 

duct price of queen No charge for 

clipping 


JASPER KNIGHT 


Hayneville, Ala. 








ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 


Stock selected for MAXIMUM 
HONEY CROPS — COMB AND 
CHUNK HONEY BUILDING 
NON-SWARMING— HARDINESS 
and GENTLENESS. 
Vigorous queens produce powerful 
colonies. State certification. Health 
certificate Prompt shipment Safe 
arrival guaranteed A select young 
laying queen in each package 
2-Ib 3 Queens 
1-9 $2.4! $ : $0.75 
10-29 3 2 
30-100 2.13 


Valdosta, Ga. 


FOULBROOD 
RESISTANT QUEENS 


BRED IN ISOLATED YARDS 


If you want A F B Disease Resistant Queens we have them. 
honey gatherers plus A F B Disease Resistant Qualities at no extra cost 
For Caucasians see our January Ad. Ready April 1 


1 to 12, 75c; 12 to 50, 65c; 50 to 100, 60c. 


723 C Street 


JOHN G. MILLER 





Good 


Corpus Christi, Texas 
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LOWER PRICES on PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 


3-BANDED ITALIANS 
AFTER MAY 20th 


YES—yYou can boost your profits, have less 
worry, help win the war, produce more 
honey for your country’s needs, by start- 
ing with NORMAN BROS.’ young. vigor- 
ous, healthy package bees and queens. 
Order now Our 20 years as shippers 
means something to you when quality and 
service are to be considered. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed in U.S. A. and 
Canada. State health certificate furnished. 


NORMAN BROS. APIARIES 


Boost your profits, help win the war. 
More honey, less worry. 


Prices to May 20th 1 to 49 50 to 100 
2-lb. pkg. with queen. .$2.30ea. $2.25 ea. 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen.. 3.00 ea. 2.90 ea. 
Untested queens ...... -70 ea. -65 ea. 
Prices after May 20th 

2-Ib. pkg. with queen... . $2.00 ea. Any 
3-lb. pkg. with queen.... 2.60 ea. num- 
Untested queens ....... .50 ea. ber. 


Packages F.O.B. express. If by parcel 
post, add 20c each for special handling 
plus regular postage. 


Ramer, Ala. 








CARNIOLANS 


Queens and Package Bees from State menpertes Apiaries—100% disease free 
1-9 10-49 


Quantity: -49 50 and over 
2-lb. bees with queen $2.45 $2.35 $2.25 F.O.B. 
3b. bees with ~ mont 3.10 “= 280 F.OB. 
Que 75 65 Ppd. 
QUALITY - 4 - SERVICE - - - SATISFACTION 
EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS - - - PLAUCHEVILALE, LA. 








JELLO, FOLKS! Here We Are Again! 


STEVENSON’S LINE-BRED GOLDENS 


And 5 of the many good reasons why: 
1 We are the best of honey pro- 
ducers. 
So gentle that it is a pleasure to 
work with us. 
Do not swarm until the hive is 
well filled. 
Not nervous; 
being handled. 
5. Our gentleness makes queen in- 
troduction safe; result, very little 
supersedure. 
We Are Really Good! 
2-lb. pkgs. with queens—to 49, $2.45; 
to 199, $2.30; over, $2.20. Additional 
bees, 70c per pound. Queens, 75c each. 
Dealers and — 10% discount. 
If interested writ 


STEVENSON’ S APIARIES 
Westwego, La. 


> WS WN 


are quiet while 











Package Bees 
St. Romain’s “Honey Girl” Italians 


A large supply for May and June 
2 Ibs. bees with queen. . $2.25 
3 Ibs. bees with queen... 2.85 
4 lbs. bees with queen.. 3.40 
Quality — Service Safe Arrival. 
State Health Certificate with 
each shipment. 





St. Romain Apiaries 


Moreauville, La. 














GOT A HOBBY? 


YOU'LL MEET the other leaders in 
your field when you read the magazine 
that is devoted exclusively to your in- 
terest. Rush your subscriptions »*sday. 
Per Year 


$1.00 Gleanings in Bee Culture 
2.00 The Eastern Breeder 
2.00 Goat World 

1.00 The Country Book, quarterly 

1.00 Texas Livestock Journal 

.20 Poultry Keeper 

1.00 Dirt Farmer-Stockman 

2.00 New Agriculture 

50 Pactfic Poultryman 

1.00 New Hampshire Breeder, 3 yrs. 
1.00 Cackle & Crow, the poultry paper 
1.00 American Rabbit Journal 

1.00 American Fur Breeder 

1.50 American Pigeon Journal 

1.50 Pigeon News 

1.00 Angora (Goat) Journal 

1.00 Belgian (Horse) Journal, quarterly 

1.00 Hog Breeder (all breeds) 

1.00 Amer. Hampshire Herdsman 

1.00 Sheep Br 

1.00 The Sheepman 

50 Sou. California Rancher 

1.00 American Cattle Producer 

1.00 American Bee Journal 

1.00 Beekeepers Item 

50 Florida Poultryman & Stockman 
1.00 Florida Cattleman & Dairyman 

.50 National Live Stock Producer 

1.50 The *urebred (2 yrs. $2.00) 

Rush your order today. All orders are 
echnowled edged by return mail. Send 
cash, chec P.O.M.O., Exp. M.O. or 
stamps. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. GB La Grange, Il. 
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Pettit’s Package Bees with Queens 
You Must Be Satisfied Best Young Queens 
Gentle Workers No Drones 
Extra 
Twos Threes Fours Fives Queens 
Quantity Each Each Each Each Each 
1-23 $2.45 $3.15 $3.85 $4.55 $ .75 
24-49 2.30 2.95 3.60 4.25 -70 
50-99 2.15 2.75 3.35 3.95 .65 
100-up 2.00 2.55 3.10 3.65 .60 
Our best friends are satisfied customers. 
Cash before shipping. 





Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Never before were we so well prepared to give service. 


Morley Pettit, Tifton, Georgia, U. S. A. 
Ce RS TSN eT 


RELIABLE SERVICE RELIABLE PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 
THREE-BANDED ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS 


Price List, Via. Express Collect 





2-lb. pkgs. 3-lb. pkgs. 4-lb. pkgs. 5-lb. pkgs. Queens 

1- 24 $2.50 $3.20 $3.85 $4.45 $0.75 
24- 99 2.35 3.00 3.60 4.15 .70 
100-499 2.20 2.80 3.35 3.85 .65 


Prices 10% less than the above after May 20th. 
Prices via mail quoted on request. Pure mating, safe ar- 
rival, prompt shipment, quality bees and Queens guaranteed. 
W. E. HARRELL Hayneville, Alabama 
PI LY 9 AR RN INE Ri AAI A NTI EA ITI EEE oe 


Gaspard’s Quality Golden and Three-banded Italian 


Queens and Package Bees 


We are now booking orders for Spring 1942 on the same old basis, quality, full weight, 
prompt service and satisfaction. 10% will book your order, balance at shipping time. 
Book your order now and reserve shipping date. Prices as follows: 

(Combless packages with queens) 














Lots of Queens 2-lb. pkg 3-lb. pkg 4-lb. pkg. 
aa . . $0.75 $2.25 $2.95 $3.60 
SS rrr -70 2.10 2.75 3.35 
1000rmore ... a .65 2.00 2.50 3.15 

(Comb packages with one Standard frame of brood each) 

2-lb. pkg. 3-lb. pkg. 4-lb. pkg. 
SS Pee Tee ‘ , ~— $3.45 $4.10 
25 to 99 ‘ ; 2.60 3.25 3.85 
100 or more 2.50 3.00 3.65 


If queenless packages are desired, deduct price of queen. Fon larger packages, for each 
additional pound of bees, add 50c; each additional frame of brood, add 50c, or write us 


Address J. L. GASPARD, Hessmer, La. 





Italian Stock. Prompt Express shipment. 2-lb., $2.50; 


Package Bees 3-lb., $3.20; 4-lb., $3.80; 5-Ib., $4.40. Young laying queens 


included. Quantity discount. No disease. 


CRENSHAW COUNTY APIARIES Rutledge, Alabama 








What is a REALITY? When you order QUALITY stock and receive it, this is a 
. REALITY. Our PROGENY-TEST stock with bred-in quali- 
ties pays dividends. Plenty of queens from both stocks Stock bred for RE- 
SISTANCE equal to any on the market. 
Lots of: Queens 2-lb. Pkg. 3-lb. Pkg 
75¢ $3.20 


a wade wane akan 5c $2.50 
25-50... 70c 2.35 3.00 
50 or more 65c 2.20 2.80 


: Add 10c pe ‘en or pack: 
BESSONET BEE CO., Donaldsonville, La. ay ee 4 road tor RESISTANCE, 
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SMITHS BEES and QUEENS 


Some of you have no doubt won- 





dered why our ad has not ap- 
peared this year. There is only 
one reason. We have so many 


satisfied customers that they took 
our April bees. We want more 
customers for May. Get in touch 
with us at once if you want bees 
that will SATISFY you in every 
way. We could write a page ad 
and it would not mean a thing if 
we could not back it with the best 
bees you ever saw. That is what 
we promise you. The BEST pack- 
ages and queens you ever heard of. 
Could you ask for more? This is 
no time to gamble. Our country 
needs all the honey that can be 
produced. We have the bees, you 
have the honey flows, so why not 
put them together and produce a 
bumper honey crop? Our prices 


are right, our service cannot be 
surpassed. Yes, let’s pull together 
now. 


N. B. SMITH & CO. 


Calhoun, Alabama 











CALIFORNIA BEE TOOL CO. 
Practical useful pliers and hive tool com- 
bined. Give quick work, best frame lifter 
and holder. indispensable in prying supers 
and frames. Strong and durable for heavy 
service but light to handle; price, $1.00. 
Scraper with 5 sharp scraping edges, price, 


$1.00. Special price for the two, $1.50. 


810 W. Pedregosa St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Write Wire 


65 St. Francis Street 





BEE CULTURE 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR QUICK SHIPMENT 


During the month of April we had advance bookings in quantities to 
ship to capacity production for the entire month. Now that those orders 
are completed, we can ship packages and queens to both old and new 
customers in volume and give quick service. Let us have your order now. 


PRICES TO MAY 20th, 1942 
Quantity Queens 2-lb. pkg. 3-Ib. pkg. 4-lb. pkg. 5-Ib. pkg. 
See + kacees $0.75 $2.50 $3.20 $3.85 $4.45 
25 to 99 -70 2.35 3.00 3.60 4.15 
100 to 499 .65 2.20 2.80 3.35 3.85 


For Booster Packages subtract the Price of Queen 


BEGINNING MAY 20th, DEDUCT 10% FROM ABOVE PRICES. 
BEGINNING JUNE 10th, DEDUCT 20% FROM ABOVE PRICES. 


Always the same courteous treatment, prompt shipment, full weight 
packages, young, select, mated queens and no disease. 


HOLDER APIARIES, Inc. 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 


1942 
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HONEY TO THE FRONT 
(Continued from page 276) 


eggs, and 2 cups diced honey canned 
peaches. 

Scald milk, pour over bread crumbs 
with which salt and honey have been 
mixed. Beat in butter, cover and let 
stand for 10 minutes until crumbs 
absorb moisture. Add eggs and 
peaches. Turn into buttered baking 
dish. Bake in moderate oven, 350 
degrees F., about 30 minutes. Serve 
with cream or 

Honey Sauce 

Two-thirds cup honey, % cup but- 
ter, 1 tablespoon cornstarch, 2 slight- 
ly beaten eggs, % cup lemon juice, 
few grains salt, and 1 cup whipped 
cream. 

Blend honey, butter, and cornstarch 
thoroughly. Cook slowly in double 
boiler until thickened. Remove from 
fire. Add lemon juice. When cool 
fold in whipped cream. 


Honey Baked Kidney Beans 


Three cups canned red _ kidney 
beans, 1% cups canned tomatoes, 1 
medium sized onion, minced, 1 pimen- 
to, minced, % cup deviled ham, dash 
of pepper, %4 teaspoon salt, %4 tea- 
spoon mustard, % teaspoon curry 
powder (optional), 3 tablespoons 
honey, and 6 strips of bacon. 


Combine all ingredients exrept 
bacon and mix thoroughly. Place in 
greased casserole, arrange bacon 


strips on top. Bake in moderate oven, 
350 degrees F., until bacon is crisp, 
about 30 minutes. 
























Telephone 





P. O. Box 1101 
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$1.00 each. 


per queen. Large orders discounted. 


OVERBEY APIARIES 


Photo shows portion of our queen bee yard containing over 6000 nuclei. 


Feed-cans, Sugar, Cages, Bees and Labor are the essential factors to assure delivery 
of your bees THIS SEASON. We have our year’s supply of each. “WE ARE PRE- 
PARED.” 2-lb. pkg. with queen, $3.00; 3-lb. pkg. with queen, $3.85. Extra queens, 
War saving stamps accepted. 
Write for free circular. 


= 


For disease resistance queens, add 10c 


Bunkie, Louisiana 














Get PLANT’S Bees 


Higher Production More Profit 


THREE-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY 


More gratifying results at harvest time 
is our aim in producing and preparing 
your package bees. 

Reports from our customers as well 
as results in our own honey yards prove 
that they really are superior honey- 
getters; also are more hardy, gentle and 
prolific. 

We guarantee full weight, safe arrival, 
satisfaction, and no disease. State health 
certificate sent with each shipment. 


Package prices include queen 


queens 2 lbs. 3 Ibs. 

1 to 24 $0.75 $2.50 $3.20 
25 to 99 -70 2.35 3.00 
100 to 499 65 2.20 2.80 


For queenless packages deduct price 
of queen. 


If larger packages are wanted, write 
for prices. Orders shipped on date you 
specify. 

Over 30 years experience 


W. E. PLANT 


Route 2 


Hattiesburg Mississippi 


Berry's Reliable Bees and Service 


Delivery After May 15th 


3-banded Bees and Queens Only 
48 Years of Selection of the Best 


After 48 years of careful selective 
breeding, not all of the time in a com- 
mercial way, but as large honey pro- 
ducers, therefore breeding for our own 
use as well as others, we have a three- 
banded strain of Italian bees, gentle, 
disease-resistant and unexcelled for 
honey production. Our breeding queens 
are procured by a selection of the best 
queens from thousands of honey pro- 
ducing colonies taken from our apiaries 
in the Northwestern States 
We guarantee safe arrival and entire 
Satisfaction. Prices as follows 
One queen in each package 

2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-Ib. 

pkgs. pkgs. pkgs. pkgs. 
1-12 $2.05 $2.55 $3.05 $3.55 
12-up 2.00 2.50 3.00 3.50 
Purely mated queen bees, 60c each 
Write for prices on large lots of pack- 
ages for late May and June delivery 
Boost your honey crop by using booster 
packages. 


M. C. Berry & Company 


Box 684 
Montgomery, Alabama, U. S. A. 








We still have what it takes to handle 
your order with queens from stock bred 
for resistance to A. F. B. or with my old 
reliable light three-banded noted for 
their gentleness and _  productiveness. 
Both strains Italian Shipped with 


health certificate, and live delivery 
guaranteed. 
Combless— 1 to 9, 2 Ibs., each, $2.25; 10 


on up, $2.10. Select Untested Queens, 
1 to 9, each, 75c;.10 on up, each, 65c. 
After May 20th 
Combless—1 to 9, 2 lbs., each,. $2.00; 10 
on up, $1.90. Select Untested Queens 
1 to 9, each, 55c; 10 on up, each, 45c. 
PLAUCHE BEE FARM, Hamburg, La. 











Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 
“Australasian Beekeeper” 


Subscription 5 sh per year. Start 

any time. Inquire for International 

Money Order for five shillings (Austra- 

lian) at your Post Office. 

Write now to The Editer, P. O. Box 20. 

West Maitland, New South Wales 
A 








BEES QUEENS SUPPLIES 


2-lb. pkg. with queen, $2.35; queenless, $1.70 
3-lb., $3.00; queenless, $2.35; Queens, 75c. 





Prices in Canadian Money, subject to change 


without notice. 
3-fr. nuclei, Canadian bees and queen, $5.00 
5-fr. nuclei (must be ordered early), $6.00. 
Full colonies in new painted hives, $12.00 
Quality supplies of all kinds, 

at reasonable prices 


LORNE SHELLY, Troy, Ont., Canada 





PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


CERTIFIED *MPROVED QUALITY ITAL- 
IANS: gentle, prolific, real honey gatherers, 


bred from selected hives, 20 years experi- 
If you want your orders 


ence, no disease. 
filled at once, send them to us 
2-lb. packages, $2.00; 3-lb., $2.50; 4-Ib., 
$3.00; 5-Ib., $3.50, all with young laying 
queens; queens untested, 65c; 50 or 
more, 50c; tested, $1.00. Discount 50 to 
100, 10%; 100 to 500, 25%. Full weight 
and live delivery guaranteed. 


FLOWERS BEE CO. Jesup, Ga. 
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Three-Band Italian Bees 
and Queens 


Full Weight, Prompt Shipment, Young Bees, State Health Certificate 
with each shipment. Live arrival guaranteed, replacement or refund 
made promptly upon receipt of bad order, from your express agent. 


2-lb. pkg. bees with untested queens...... each, $2.05 
3-lb. pkg. bees with untested queens...... each, 2.65 
4-lb. pkg. bees with untested queens...... each, 3.25 
5-lb. pkg. bees with untested queens...... each, 3.85 
a cna aa tr phe al aac deig ania oe at hk Bara .60 
I of era goa hit Seas rier arn ee era 1.20 


Payable in U. S. funds. 


Introduced queen packages, add 25c each; standard combs for nuclei, 
add 60c for each comb, to the size package quoted above. 


JACKSON APIARIES 


FUNSTON, GEORGIA, U. S. A. 
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NORMAN’S| | _DIXIELAND’s | 
PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS | | LATHER-COLORED TALKS 


The best stock of Leather-Colored 
[talians—queens and package bees. 
Our strain of bees has been im- 
Now Ready proved through years of testing, 
and selecting queens from a strain 
of Dark Leather-Colored Italian 








QUALITY a 
queens that was originally import- 
SERVICE ed from Italy. These years of 
testing and selecting have produc- 
EXPERIENCE ed a gentle, hardy, and as good a 





honey producer as can be found 
on the market today. 


Try John A. Norman's Bright 3-Band HOD 
Italian bees and queens in your apiaries 2-lb. 3-Ib. 4-lb. 

during the coming season. They not Pkg. Pkg. Pkg. Queens 

only will increase your bees, but also 1- 24 $2.50 $3.20 $3.85 $0.75 

your honey profits My bees are in- 25- 99 2.35 3.00 3.60 -70 

spected and health certificate furnished 100-499 2.20 2.80 3.35 -66 

with each order. I ship only young 500-up 2.00 2.55 3.05 .60 


baby bees and in light convenient cages. 
Shipped on time and full weight on ar- 
rival. My Queens are purely mated and 


Book your orders now and reserve 
your shipping date. Once we fill 








reliable. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money refunded. All packages express 


collect. 
Queens , each a = 
Tested Quee “Ne ss 
2-lb. package with queen : 2 00 
3-lb. package with queen . 2.65 


JOHN A. NORMAN 
Ramer, Ala. Route 2 








your orders, you will always be 
satisfied with our prompt service, 
full weight, low supersedure, and 
safe arrival. 


You must be satisfied! 


DIXIELAND APIARIES 
Greenville, Alabama 
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What is 


PATRIOTISM? 


Considerable difficulty may occur in trying to secure 
enough tin containers for the 1942 honey crop. After all, 
the first job is to win the war. If material for containers is 
needed for urgent war uses, the latter must come first. 





Glass will have to 
play its part in selling 
the 1942 crop more 
than ever before. Car- 
tons may be difficult 
to secure. Have you 
considered that sec- 
tions are their own con- 
tainers? It is urgent- 
ly recommended that 
comb honey be pro- 
duced for local sales in 
1942. This will release 
strategic materials for 
| war use. After all, we 
. , want to help win the 

war. 


























HONESTLY MADE HONESTLY SOLD HONESTLY PRICED 


STANDARD OF THE BEEKEEPING 


G.B.LEWIS COMPANY 


Established 1863 
Home Office and Works: Watertown, Wisconsin 








Branches: Albany, N.Y. Lynchburg, Va. Springfield, O. Sioux City, Ia. 
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THANKS 


to our many friends and 
customers for the business 
extended to us this season. 


We are booked to capacity 
for the month of May. 


We ship no bees or queens 
after June Ist 


se @ @ 6 


Caucasian Apiaries 
BROOKLYN, ALA. 
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Have you ordered your 


Package Bees? 


If not, do not delay. The demand 
has been so heavy that many have not 
gotten the shipping dates requested dur- 
ing April 


Honey prices are up and the demand 
cannog be met at this time. 


Do your part in winning this war by 
filling all available equipment and sup- 
plying all the food you can (honey). 

You will be pleased with our service 
and packages once you have tried them 
2-lb. package with queen, 

$2.25 each, any number 
3-lb. package with queen, 
$2.85 each, any number 


“THEY PRODUCE” 
State health certified. 


Rossman & Long 


Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
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